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Edited for practical use from the original text of the New Bach Edition by 
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CONCERTO No. 6 in D: BWV 1051 Score (BA 5113) 
Viola da braccia I/II, Viola da gamba I/II, 
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Beethoven and the Philharmonic Society 
of London 


BY 
DONALD W. MacARDLE 


“A MUSICAL association founded in London in 1813 for the encouragement of 
orchestral and instrumental music. It was given the title of Philharmonic 
Society ; the use of the prefix ‘Royal’ was granted when it reached its centenary 
in 1912. A beginning was made by J. B. Cramer, P. A. Corri, and W. Dance, 
who invited various professional friends to meet them on Sunday, 24th 
January, 1813, when a plan was formed which resulted in the establishment of 
a society with thirty members, afterwards increased to forty . . . and an 
unlimited number of associates. . . . The first series of eight concerts on Mon- 
days, at irregular intervals, began on 8th March, 1813”’ (Grove 7-280). Each 
of the first four concerts of the Society included a Beethoven composition: two 
unidentified symphonies, the Septet opus 20, and a quintet; in the years that 
followed, thanks to the Philharmonic Society, probably nowhere in the world 
outside of Vienna were as many works of Beethoven heard as in London. 

“On 28th February, 1814, the Eroica Symphony was presented to the 
musical world of London. We may perhaps be forgiven for wondering what 
the impression produced by the performance of so startlingly original and diffi- 
cult a work may have been—without a conductor—under the then prevailing 
conditions. At this period . . . there was no regular conductor, the duties 
of direction devolving upon ‘the leader’ (the first violin) and one who ‘presided 
at the pianoforte’. The former ‘was expected, by occasional marking time with 
his bow, to keep the orchestra together in rhythmical accent, and the pianist’s 
duty was to correct mistakes or to supply accidental omissions in the per- 
formance’” (Levien passim).* 

When Neate, a founder member of the Philh:.rmonic Society, was in Vienna 
in the summer of 1815, he brought to Beethoven an order from the Society, 
“obtained by the exertions of Ries’’, for three concert overtures (TK II 316). 
The Society quite naturally expected to receive works specially composed to 
its order, but instead Beethoven gave Neate the scores of two overtures (opp. 
113 and 117) written for the dedication of the new theatre in Pest in 1812 and the 
Overture (opus 115) intended for the name-day of the Emperor in 1814 though 
actually not completed until March, 1815 (KHV). When Neate left Vienna 
for London early in February, 1816, he took the scores with him (see MM 179); 
Beethoven's receipt for 75 guineas, dated 5th February, 1816 (MM 177) says 
that the scores were given to Neate in July, 1815, though Kal 478 of November, 
1815, indicates that Beethoven wanted at that time to make some changes in 

II5. 

“The Philharmonic Society was an association of the first musicians of 
London and its vicinity, and no city on earth could at that time present such 
an array of great names. . . . Imagine the disappointment of these men, fresh 


* A list of abbreviations used is given at the end of this article. 
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from the performance of the C minor Symphony, when they played through the 
overtures to The Ruins of Athens and King Stephan, which, however interesting 
to a Hungarian audience as introductions to a patriotic prologue and epilogue 
in the theatre, possess none of those great qualities expected from Beethoven 
and demanded in a concert overture! Nor was the Namensfeier thought 
worthy of its author. . . . But when it became known that neither of the 
three—opus 115 possibly excepted—was new, and that not one of them had 
been composed to meet the Society’s order, is it surprising that this act of 
Beethoven's was deemed unworthy of him, disrespectful, nay, an insult to the 
Society, and resented accordingly?” (TK II 334). 

Letters from his friends in London not unnaturally threw Beethoven on the 
defensive. In a letter of October, 1816, to Smart (MM 196) Beethoven says, 
“T own that the three overtures do not belong to my best and great works, they 
being all occasional pieces for the theatre’. On 18th December, 1816 (Kal 
535), he wrote to Neate, “I was very sorry to hear that the three overtures 

s were not liked in London. I by no means reckon them amongst my best works 
mS (which I can boldly say of the Symphony in A), but still they were not disliked 
here and in Pest, where people are not easily satisfied. Was there no fault in 
the execution? Was there no party spirit?’”’ Two years later the fiasco was 
still in Beethoven’s mind: in February, 1819 (Kal 766), he wrote to Ries: 
“The notices that Neate has meanwhile sent me about the near-failure of the 
three overtures make me unhappy. Here, each one in its way not only has 
pleased, but the two in Ep and C created a strong impression. I cannot under- 
stand the fate that these works met with the Philharmonic Society”. 

A more direct effect than the loss of standing among London musicians was 
the inability of Neate to secure suitable offers (or perhaps any offers at all) 
z for the English rights to various compositions that he brought back with him: 
i opp. 72, 92, 95, 102, 112, 136 (MM p. 192). Ina letter of 2gth October, 1816, 

telling of his lack of success, Neate says, ‘“My concern on this point was increased 
oo by the unfortunate fact that your overtures had not been well received: they 
a [the members of the Philharmonic Society] said they could expect no more 
c from others of your works” (TK II 348). 


Fs In the spring of 1816 Beethoven was toying with the idea of a visit to 
- England that he had apparently discussed with Neate. In a letter of 8th May, 
‘ba 1816, to Ries (Kal 509) he says, ““A few commissions, as well as a concert, from 
the Philharmonic Society would be welcome”. In spite of the Society’s 
unhappy experience with the overtures, an invitation was extended a year 
later: on gth June, 1817, Ries wrote that he had been commissioned by the 
iy Philharmonic Society to offer Beethoven 300 guineas (of which 100 guineas 
were to be paid in advance) if Beethoven would be in London during the first 
half of 1818 and would compose two symphonies for the Society (TK II 370). 
Beethoven's reply, sent in fair copy made by Zmeskal (see Kal 636), was dated 
oth July, 1817 (Kal 637). He demanded that roo guineas expense allowance 
a be added to the 300 guineas honorarium, because of his “unfortunate affliction, 
oe which entails much more attendance and expense, especially while travelling 
in a foreign country’’, and further required that 150guineas be paid in advance. 
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Kal 655 of 17th September, 1817, to Zmeskal says that Beethoven had 
received a reply from London. “As might have been expected, the Phil- 
harmonic Society rejected the new terms demanded by him but, as the Society’s 
records show, repeated the old. These were now at once accepted by Beet- 
hoven” (TK II 378). KS II 65, quoting from the Fischhof manuscript, says 
that the plan fell through because of the impossibility of finding a suitable 
travelling companion who was acceptable to Beethoven. TK II 379 is prob- 
ably nearer right in attributing the failure to Beethoven’s “fatal indecision”’. 
“‘Beethoven’s London trip had been abandoned without notice or explanation 
to the Philharmonic Society, apparently; but Ries must have written to him, 
renewing the offer previously accepted” (TK II 395). This conclusion is based 
on Beethoven’s letter of 5th March, 1818, to Ries (Kal 733), attributing his 
failure to come to London to ill health, and saying that he hoped ‘“‘before the 
end of the year to take advantage of the renewed offer by the Society and to 
fulfill all its conditions. . . . If it is in any way possible . . . I shall accord- 
ingly arrive in London by the winter at the latest’. A year or so later (Kal 766 
of February, 1819) Beethoven wrote to Ries, saying, ‘‘Commissions from the 
Philharmonic Society would be very welcome to me’’, but any thought of a 
visit to London seems to have disappeared from his mind. In this connection, 
a minor error in Sonneck’s Beethoven Letters in America, page 90, might be 
mentioned: the Philharmonic Society of which Beethoven was named an 
honorary member in 1819 was that of Laibach, some 200 miles south of Vienna 
in what was then the Austrian province of Carniola, not the London society. 

In his letter of 18th December, 1816, to Neate (Kal 535) Beethoven had said, 
“T should be flattered to write some new works for the Philharmonic—I mean 
symphonies, an oratorio, or cantatas, etc.’’. A new chapter in his relationship 
to London was opened by the question in his letter of 6th April, 1822, to Ries 
(Kal 836): ‘“‘What might the Philharmonic Society offer me for a symphony?” 
“Ries evidently laid the matter before the directors of the Society who, at a 
meeting on 10th November, ‘resolved to offer Beethoven fifty pounds for a MS 
symphony’. Ries conveyed the information to Beethoven in a letter dated 
15th November” (TK III 110); on 20th December, 1822 (Kal 856), Beethoven 
replied, “I accept with pleasure the proposal to write a new symphony for the 
Philharmonic Society”. It seems probable that serious work on opus 125 
was started in the summer or autumn of 1822, after opus 123 was nearly or 
entirely completed (KHV p. 372). 

On 5th February, 1823, Beethoven wrote to Ries (Kal 869): ‘If I were not 
so poor that I must live by my pen I would accept nothing from the Philhar- 
monic Society. As matters stand, I must wait until the honorarium for the 
symphony has been received, but as a token of my love for and confidence in 
the Society, I have already given the new overture mentioned in my last letter 
[opus 124] to the above-mentioned gentleman of the Imperial embassy [Bauer] 
. . . « L leave it to the Society what arrangements they will make about the 
overture”. Letters written on 25th February, 1823, to Neate (MM 350) and 
to Ries (Kal 875) ask about immediate payment for the symphony. On 1st 
July, 1823 (Kal 925) Beethoven wrote to Archduke Rudolph, “I am now writing 
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a new symphony for the Philharmonic Society, and hope to have it finished 
within two weeks”. TK III 147 points out that as a matter of fact Beethoven's 
work had not at this time advanced beyond sketching of the first movement, and 
continues, “‘For a time, at least, Beethoven is not likely to have contemplated 
a choral movement with German words in connection with the symphony for 
the London Philharmonic Society: this was to have been an instrumental 
finale’. NB II 180 gives sketches from summer/autumn, 1823, of a Finale 
instromentale for the symphony that two years later became the finale of 
opus 132. 

Kal 961 of 5th September, 1823, to Ries in London says that the score of 
the symphony has just been copied, but Kal 963 of the same date to Kirchhoffer 
in Vienna (Beethoven was writing from Baden) says that he will receive the 
score in two weeks at the latest for transmission to London. “The entire 
symphony was finished in sketch form at the end of 1823 and written out in 
score in February, 1824"’ (TK III 151). On 27th April, 1824, the score was 
delivered to Kirchhoffer and the agreed honorarium of {50 paid to Beethoven 
(MM 392). The receipt for this payment, of which a facsimile is given in MM 
facing page 408, substantiates the contention of TK III 232 that Hogarth, 
historian of the Society, was in error in his statement that the {50 had been 
advanced to Beethoven in November, 1822. Ten days later, before the score 
could have reached London, the new symphony, commissioned and paid for by 
the Philharmonic Society of London, was given its first performance in Vienna 
on 7th May, 1824 (TK Iil 164). 

In his letter of 25th February, 1823, to Neate (MM 350), Beethoven had 
said, ‘If my health, which for three years has been very bad, should improve, 
I hope to be in London in 1824. Write me what you think about it. Whatever 
the Philharmonic Society should want, I would gladly write for it’. On 2oth 
December, 1824, Neate wrote a letter in English to Beethoven; translations of 
this letter into German are found in Nohl NBB p. 257 and in TD V 159. He 
said, ‘I have now been given by the Philharmonic Society the pleasant duty of 
inviting you to come to England. . . . The Society stands ready to give you 
300 guineas for your visit, and expects that you will undertake the direction of 
your own works, of which at least one will be performed at each concert. They 
also expect that you will compose a symphony and a concerto, to be performed 
during your stay with us and thereafter to be considered your property. I 
hope, my dear Beethoven, that you will accept these conditions, since the 
Society will not be prevailed upon to make a better offer. . . . Our concerts 
start in mid-February and end in June”. Other points raised in the letter are 
summarized in TK III 186. 

Beethoven replied to Neate on 15th January, 1825 (Kal 1052) and again 
on 27th January (MM 400). In the latter letter he said, “I am ready to accept 
all the terms that the Society makes to me, except that I request 100 guineas 
more for my trip to London. It would be superfluous to say that without this 
sum I would hardly be able to go there’. He had made the same conditions 
in the earlier letter, ‘‘for it will be necessary for me to purchase a carriage, and 
I must be accompanied by someone”. He also mentioned that opus 125 would 
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be published in Germany, “but not before the expiration of the year for which 
the Society has its use’. Note that two years before (Kal 869 of 5th February, 
1823) Beethoven had assured Ries, ‘“They may keep it [opus 124], and the 
symphony as well, for eighteen months; only after that time will I publish it’. 
Actually, twenty-eight months elapsed between the delivery of the score to 
Kirchhoffer on 27th April, 1824, and its publication on 28th August, 1826, by 
B. Schott & Séhne (KHV p. 377). 

Neate’s reply of st February to Beethoven's letter of 15th January crossed 
Beethoven’s second letter in the mails. In it he said, ‘“‘Having informed the 
directors of the Philharmonic Society of the content of your letter, I must with 
great regret advise you that it is not possible tochange the first offer to you with 
its honorarium of 300 guineas’ (TD V 161). Speaking both for the directors 
and for himself, however, he hoped that Beethoven would decide to come 
(TK III 187). Beethoven’s reply was dated 19th March (Kal 1058): “I shall 
hardly be able to come to London during the spring, but who knows what 
accident may perhaps bring me therein the autumn’”’. ‘“‘His doubts, suspicions, 
fears for his health, anxiety about his nephew, his fatal indecision, prevailed: 
he would make the visit some other time” (TK III 188). 

Two days after this letter was written, the third concert of the thirteenth 
season of concerts offered by the Philharmonic Society closed with ‘“New 
Grand Characteristic Sinfonia, MS with Vocal Finale, the principal parts of 
which to be sung by Madame Caradori, Miss Goodall, Mr. Vaughan, and Mr. 
Phillips (composed expressly for this Society)”. Franz Cramer led the 
orchestra; the conductor was Sir George Smart (Levien). The manuscript 
score that was used for this performance, with autograph notations and in- 
scription, is now in the British Museum (KHV p. 375). The inscription states 
that the symphony was written for the Philharmonic Society, but when in 
1826 Beethoven was forced to decide on the name of a dedicatee, ‘‘if the London 
Philharmonic Society ever entered Beethoven’s mind in connection with it, 
the record has been lost’”’ (TK III 230). 

In the last weeks of his final illness, when he had begun to despair of 
recovery and when his desire to provide for Nephew Karl had clouded his 
comprehension of his financial situation, it was to his friends of the Philharmonic 
Society that Beethoven turned for aid. On 8th February, 1827, he wrote to 
J. A. Stumpff (MM 466), “I very weil remember that several years ago the 
Philharmonic Society wished to give a concert for my benefit. It would be 
fortunate for me if the Society carried out this intention: I could perhaps still 
be saved from all the hardship that is ahead of me’. Reference to such a 
projected concert is found in several letters of 1816: on 15th May, 1816 (Kal 
512) Beethoven had written to Neate, ““You promised me here to give a concert 
for me’’, and three days later (Kal 513) he wrote again to Neate, ‘Mr. Ries 
gave me notice of your intention to give a concert for my benefit”. In October, 
1816, Beethoven wrote to Smart regarding various works that Neate had taken 
to London, ‘“‘His intention was, as he said, to hand them all to the Philharmonic 
Society in my name, which Society would in lieu of any honorarium or gift 
arrange a benefit concert for me. . . . My view is that you should first select 
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some of them, and arrange a concert for my benefit” (MM 196). His letter of 
18th December, 1816, to Neate asked him to offer Fidelio to Birchall “unless 
you have some plan with it for my benefit concert” (Kal 535). 

Two weeks after his letter to Stumpff, on 22nd February, 1827, Beethoven 
wrote to Smart (MM 468): “I remember that the Philharmonic Society some 
years ago made the offer to me to stand ready to give a concert for my benefit. 
With regaré to that, my request is now forwarded to you, Sir, that if the 
Philharmonic Society should even now act on this resolution, it would be very 
welcome tome. . . . I therefore ask you in friendship to employ all your in- 
fluence to the furtherance of this purpose’. On the same day Beethoven 
wrote also to Moscheles (Kal 1203): “Some years ago the Philharmonic Society 
in London made the handsome offer to arrange a concert for my benefit. At 
that time, thank God, I was not in such a situation as to need to avail myself 
of this noble offer. Now, however, things are much different: for three full 
months I have been confined to my bed with a tedious illness. . . . You have 
not only a wide acquaintanceship in London but great influence in the Phil- 
harmonic Society. I ask you accordingly to use this influence as best you can 
to the end that the Philharmonic Society may again adopt this resolution and 
soon put it into execution. . . . Answer soon, so that I may know what I 
can hope for’. 

The sick man wrote again to Smart on 6th March (MM 470) and to Moscheles 
on 14th March (Kal 1215), but the Society had acted promptly. ‘“‘The quick 
and sympathetic action of the Society was no doubt due primarily to the 
initiative of Stumpff, for the letters [to Smart and Moscheles] could by no 
means have reached London when the directors held a meeting on 28th 
February. . . . The minutes continue, ‘It was moved by Mr. Neate and 
seconded by Mr. Latour: “That this Society do lend the sum of One Hundred 
Pounds to its own members to be sent through the hands of Mr. Moscheles to 
some confidential friend of Beethoven, to be applied to his comforts and 
necessities during his illness’. Carried unanimously’” (TK III 289). ‘This 
sum was despatched to Vienna on 2nd March, through the famous house of 
Rothschild. I have recently been favoured with a copy of the entry in their 
books, which runs as follows: 


“*By W. Dance Cheque on Drummond & Co. Mr. Rau at Vienna 
G. E. Griffin from Moscheles.’”’ 
(Quoted from Levien, p. 24.) 


On 18th March, 1827, Beethoven wrote to Moscheles, extending his grateful 
thanks, and pledging himself to compose for the Society “either a new symphony 
which lies already sketched in my desk, a new overture, or whatever else the 
Society shall wish’. The exact text of this letter is apparently in question: 
the version given in Kal 1218 differs significantly from that given by Mme 
Moscheles in her biography of her husband and quoted in TK III zor. 

This letter was one of the last that Beethoven was to write: eight days later 
he passed beyond the need of money. On 12th April, 1827 (Kal 1220), 
Schindler wrote to B. Schott & Séhne, “He then, once again, begged me not to 
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forget Schott, also again to write in his name to the Philharmonic Society to 
thank them for their great gift, and to add that the Society had comforted his 
last days, and that even on the brink of the grave he thanked the Society and 
the whole English nation for the great gift. God bless them”’. 

Two days after the composer’s death Rau, the tutor in the Eskeles household 
who had received the {roo on behalf of Beethoven, wrote to Moscheles 
(Schindler-Moscheles [1841] II 322). In this letter he told of the discovery 
of the bank shares that Beethoven had hidden away, and continued, ‘‘The sum 
of one thousand florins, as sent by the Philharmonic Society, was found un- 
touched. I laid claim to it in conformity with your instructions, but was 
obliged to deposit it with the magistrates until further notice from the Society 
as to its final disposal. I would not consent to their defraying the burial 
expenses out of this money without the Society’s authorization to that effect’. 
In a note to this letter, Moscheies says, ‘‘I informed Mr. Rau, in the name of the 
Philharmonic Society, that the money having been sent for the express purpose 
and on condition that Beethoven himself should make use of it, the Society 
would, now that the event had taken place before the end in view could be 
achieved, expect the money to be returned’’. A further letter from Rau, dated 
15th February, 1828 (iisd, II 326) recommends that in view of the legal com- 
plexities that would have to be overcome before the {100 could be returned, 
the Society allow its gift to inure to the benefit of Nephew Karl. ‘The Society 
gave its tacit consent by relinquishing all further proceedings, thus doing 
homage to the great man even in death”’. 
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Schubert’s incidental Music to Rosamunde 
BY 
ELIZABETH NORMAN 


Ir the number of performances of a work is a guide to its popularity, the 
ballet music and third Entr’acte of Schubert’s incidental music to the play 
Rosamunde (D.797) must be some of the most loved music today, and this in 
spite of the fact that it was written on commission at great speed, probably 
within the space of at most a few weeks. (The “five days” mentioned by the 
authoress' of the play seems very improbable.) In the nineteenth century, 
before the gramophone made music in its original form easily available to 
everyone, it was the custom, especially in Vienna, for popular orchestral 
works, including overtures and symphonies and even complete operas, to be 
arranged and published as piano duets and piano solos. The above mentioned 
Rosamunde numbers have become well known in these piano arrangements. 
(It is interesting to note that in 1862 there appeared simultaneously three 
versions of Schubert’s one-act Singspiel of 1823—Die Verschworenen (D.787)— 
‘The Conspirators””—published by C. A. Spina in Vienna as vocal score, piano 
duet and piano solo.) The first Entr’acte (in B minor), a real masterpiece, is less 
frequently heard than the third, and the second Entr’acte (in D major) is 
practically never performed. The overture known as the Rosamunde Overture 
originally belonged to Schubert’s music for Georg von Hofmann’s melodrama 
Die Zaubcrharfe (D.644) which was first performed at the Theater an der Wien 
in Vienna on 19th August, 1820, and ran for eight performances. This over- 
ture was published during 1827 in a piano duet version, entitled “Ouverture 
zur Oper Rosamunde’’. 


Actually, when the play Rosamunde appeared at the same theatre in December, 
1823, Schubert used the overture he had written the previous year for his grand 
three-act opera Alfonso und Estrella (D.732), an overture which he considered 
too “homespun””’ for the earlier work.? 


1 Letter of Helmina von Chézy to the Wiener Zeitschrift, published in their issue of 13th 
1824.—Reproduced O.E.D.,* p. 321. 
ec. Throughout the article, O.E.D. to the Documentary Biography of Schubert by O. E. 
tsc 


* Schwind in a letter to Schober of 22nd December, 1823.—Reproduced O.E.D., pp. 309-310. 
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Apart from these orchestral numbers, there exist three choruses and a short 
Hirtenmelodie (Shepherd-tune) for wind sextet which are very rarely heard, 
and the Romance, “Der Vollmond strahit auf Bergeshéh’n’’, which is better 
known in the composer’s own version for voice with piano accompaniment 
(Peters’ Schubert Album, Book '7, no. 32) as first published by Sauer and 
Leidesdorf in March, 1824. 

The authoress of this “Grand Romantic Drama in 4 Acts’’, and also the 
librettist of Weber’s opera Euryanthe, was Helmina von Chézy, wife of the 
orientalist Antoine Léonard Chézy from whom she separated in 1810,3 and 
mother of Wilhelm (born 1806) the writer, and of Max (born 1808) the painter. 
She was evidently a woman with an unusual, colourful and interesting person- 
ality, but with very little literary talent. Her play Rosamunde, written in the 
autumn of 1823 shortly after the libretto of Euryantne,* ran for only two nights, 
on 20th and 21st December, at the Theater an der Wien. (Its appearance 
immediately before the theatre’s closure for the Christmas holiday from 
22nd-25th December has been offered as an excuse for the failure of the play.) 
The contemporary press severely criticized the play, with considerable justi- 
fication, and as a result Frau Chézy completely revised it. Even this revision 
failed to secure any further performances either in Vienna or in any of the 
German cities which Frau Chézy approached. Schubert had, we believe, sold 
the musical rights to the authoress on her request in 1824.5 It is unfortunate 
that, in spite of the fact that several copies of the first version must have been 
in existence during the Theater an der Wien performances, and in spite of the 
submission in revised form to several other theatres, no copy of either version 
can be found. The press reviews, particularly those in the Wiener Theater- 
zeitung and Sammler, both of 30th December, 1823, provide the only means of 
reconstructing the plot and placing Schubert’s musical contributions in their 
right context. 

In 1828, Hugo Engelbrecht* produced an interesting and imaginative 
dramatic poem based on the original drama, in which the story, told by a 
Speaker, is punctuated by Schubert’s music in a convincing manner. In an 
effort to produce a work of artistic value worthy of performance, Engelbrecht 
found it necessary to alter the plot a little, and hence the order of the musical 
numbers, in such a way that he was also forced to change the words of the 
choruses and Romance. This, to my mind, diminishes the value of the poem 
as narrative framework for Schubert’s music. 


* Kreissle’s Life of Franz Schubert, i, p. 285. 
* First performance of Euryanthe at Karntnertortheater on 25th October, 1823. 


5 Letter of Schubert to Helmina von Chézy in to one from her, 5th August, 1824.— 
Reproduced O.E.D., p. 366. 

* Rosamunde—Dichtung von Hugo Engelbrecht, with an Introduction Otto Erich 
Deutsch—Steyrermiihl Verlag Textbuch Nr. 57, Wien, 1928. ” 
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I will now reconstruct the play as I see it, and introduce Schubert’s music 
as it probably appeared in the original performances :— 
OVERTURE (Alfonso und Estrella) 
Act I 
Scene 1. A room in the palace of the King of Cyprus where the King lies dying. 
King and Albanus, the Burgermeister. 

Albanus advises the King to send secretly his two-year-old daughter, 
Rosamunde, to the cottage of the trusty fisherman’s widow, Axa, where she 
shall be brought up simply, away from the pomp and the intrigue of the Court. 

_On her eighteenth birthday (on 3rd June) she shall return to govern the island 

and to marry Prince Alphons of Candia, to whom she is already betrothed. 
The King agrees to this advice, and after his death, Fulgentius is appointed 
Governor of the island. 

Sixteen years pass, during which time only Albanus knows that the Princess, 
whom he visits each year on the eve of her birthday, is still alive. Meanwhile, 
Fulgentius has “almost absolute” power as Governor. 


Scene 2. Outside Axa’s cottage on the coast of the island. It is the eve of Rosa- 
munde’s eighteenth birthday. 

Rosamunde enters leading a young man, the only survivor of a shipwreck, 
whom she has found on the shore. She revives him with food and drink and 
hears a little of his story. Unknown to her, this is none other than the Prince 
Alphons who has come to the island as the result of a letter from Albanus. He 
has allowed himself to be stranded incognito on the coast in order to observe 
his future bride (not a very gallant gesture on the part of the hero of a romantic 
play! The same method was adopted by Jean, alias the Dauphin, in Boildieu’s 
opera of 1812, Jean de Paris). 

Albanus arrives with a crowd of citizens which he has called together, 
among them Fulgentius and his daughter Claribella who is the same age as 
Rosamunde. Albanus introduces the “‘lost’’ Rosamunde to her people, and, 
after many protestations from Fulgentius who realizes his imminent loss of 
power, she is proclaimed their Princess and escorted back to the court, after a 
sad farewell to her foster-mother, Axa. In the meantime, Alphons, discovering 
that his charming rescuer is also his future bride, and realizing that her position 
is very insecure, assumes the name of Manfredi and joins Fulgentius’ retinue 
for the triple purpose of securing his own temporary safety now that he is 
without his own followers on a foreign island, of watching Fulgentius whom he 
suspects of villainy, and of observing the behaviour of his betrothed. (The 
young pair have irom their first meeting experienced that fate-full bond of 
sympathy so common in Romantic literature.) 


End of Act I. 


No. 1. Entr’acte after 1st A ct. 
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Act II 
Scene 1. The Palace garden. 

Three pirates, Camalvo, Lavegnia and Feramér are discussing their plans 
with their captain Drogut for the abduction of the Princess. They go off to 
hide themselves as the Court is heard approaching. 

Fulgentius has fallen inexpressibly in love with Rosamunde, and is en- 
deavouring to win her heart by arranging gay festivities, including ballets and 
masques, in the garden of the palace. 


No. 2. Ballet 1 


As the entertainment ends, the Court leaves the scene and Rosamunde and 
Fulgentius are left alone. Fulgentius expresses his love for Rosamunde, but 
his affection is turned into furious hate when she shudderingly confesses that 
she abhors him. He secretly determines on her death, which he now sees as 
the only means of his retaining power in Cyprus. He hurries away to make his 
evil plans. 

Rosamunde is joined by Claribella with whom she playfully exchanges 
cloaks, and then goes off, leaving Claribella in the garden. 

During the dancing, the Corsair pirates have hidden themselves nearby, 
and now, seeing Claribella alone and believing her to be the Princess, they rush 
in. They are on the point of carrying her off when they are surprised by 
Manfredi (Alphons) who kills three of them. The fourth, wounded, is taken 


prisoner by Fulgentius’ guards who have hurried to the scene on hearing the 
disturbance. Manfredi has unwittingly won the confidence of Fulgentius by 
preventing the kidnap of Claribella. 


Scene 2. Another part of the palace. 

Fulgentius’ followers arrest Rosamunde on the pretext that she, conspiring 
with the pirates, exchanged clothes with Claribella so as to get rid of the 
Governor’s daughter. During these accusations, Claribella vehemently 
protests, but to no avail. 


Scene 3. A prison cell where Rosamunde is awaiting trial. 


Rosamunde’s loyal subjects rescue her and encourage her to escape. They 
have forced a confession from the wounded pirate that he was bribed to tell of 


Rosamunde’s supposed part in a conspiracy against Claribella. 


No. 3a. Entr’acte after the 2nd Act. 


Act III 
Scene 1. Outside Axa’s hut—evening—Axa alone. 
No. 3b. Romance (contralto). 
Axa sorely misses Rosamunde, of whom she was very fond. As her song 
ends, the Princess enters and, after a touching reunion, swears that she will 
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never again leave the peaceful life she has known and loved with her foster- 
mother. 


Scene 2. A dark and mysterious laboratory, where Fulgentius, alone, practices 
alchemy. 

Fulgentius, having heard of Rosamunde’s rescue and flight, determines to 
kill her by magic (chemical) powers. As he mixes a deadly poison, he scoffs at 
a ghostly (off-stage) chorus which is heard singing a warning to him to beware 
of his own evil powers. 


No. 4. Geisterchor. 


With the poison he has made, Fulgentius writes a letter to Rosamunde 
which he seals. She has only to open the letter and read the writing to be 
instantly poisoned. He sends for Manfredi, his new confidant, discloses his 
plot, and entrusts him with the letter: if he delivers it safely to Rosamunde, 
he is to be rewarded with the hand of Claribella and the promise of the Cypriot 
throne. 


No. 5. Entr’acte after the 3rd Act. 


Act IV 


Scene 1. An idyllic valley where Rosamunde is again looking after her flocks. 
Enter Manfredi (Alphons). 

Manfredi hurriedly tells Rosamunde the secret of the letter he is carrying to 
her. As he finishes, Fulgentius himself enters, and his suspicions of Manfredi’s 
betrayal appear to be confirmed until the latter explains that Rosamunde has 
already read the letter and imbibed the poison; the first stages of her death are 
taking the form of a madness, in which she believes herself to be a shepherdess, 
an expression which Rosamunde confirms by various gestures. Fulgentius, 
eager to speed on her death, encourages this “‘madness’”—by ordering shepherd 
songs and dances. 


No. 6. Hirtenmelodie. 
No. 7. Hirtenchor. 
No. 8. Jdagerchor. 

? No.9. Ballet. No. 2? 


During these “festivities”, Albanus arrives, and, taking Manfredi aside, 
tells him he is carrying a letter which, if Rosamunde will sign, will bring 
immediate (military) assistance. (Albanus must clearly by this time know 
the identity of Manfredi.) As Rosamunde finishes signing the document, 
Fulgentius rushes forward and wrestles for it with Alphons. The latter cun- 
ningly lets the older man get away with his own poisoned letter which Fulgentius 
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tears open, takes one look at, and instantly falls dead. (Here presumably 
Alphons’ identity is made known and he claims Rosamunde as his bride.) 


? No. 9. Ballet No. 2? 


Apart from the complexity and stupidity of much of this story (supposed 
to be based on a Spanish model) there are various difficulties in reconstructing 
the plot, such as the ordering of events and deciding on their settings in act II. 
A more especial difficulty occurs when considering the musical pattern of the 
final act. The gestures of madness adopted by Rosamunde seem hardly a 
fitting background to the charming Hirtenmelodie and two choruses, nos. 6-8, 
and it is unlikely that the gentle Ballet-—no. g—could have been a finale to the 
play: it should perhaps appear immediately after the Jdgerchor and before the 
arrival of Albanus:—this music could surely not serve as a background to the 
events that followed his arrival. 

The justification for ending with the ballet, the last musical number, which is 
clearly marked “no. 9” in Schubert’s manuscript,’ lies in a remark of the 
Sammler at the end of a description of the story :— 

“Und hiermit Lied am Ende’’. 

It is difficult to believe that a final song (or chorus) could be missing after the 
Theater an der Wien parts had been so carefully (if unknowingly) preserved 
by Dr. Schneider. (The discovery of these parts by Grove and Sullivan in 
1867 will be familiar to all readers.) Schubert had also written “Fine” at the 
end of this Ballet, which he was only accustomed to write at the end of a work 
or act. It may be that the Sammler was inaccurate in the above remark, 
or it may be that one of the choruses was repeated as a finale, most probably 
the Jagerchor, which, according to the contemporary press reviews, was encored 
(as was the overture) at the first performance. 


Considering the musical numbers on their own merits, the ballets and first 
and third entr’actes are sufficiently well-known to justify their omission from any 
commentary here. As the ballet in the first act is drawn from material in the 
first Entr’acte,*® 


so the Geisterchor in the second act is drawn from the second Entr’acte, or, 
as seems more likely in this case, the Entr’acte was inspired by the chorus. 
This Entr’acte is quite justifiably more neglected than the other two Entr’actes 


* The manuscript full score of the ballet music is in the Vienna Stadtbibliothek, and of the three 
entr'actes in the Nationalbibliothek. 

* It is very improbable, judging from the scale of the first enfr'acte, that the ballet could have 
been written first. This is used as only one argument against the ridiculous suggestion that the 
entr'acte was the last movement of the Unfinished Symphony, a suggestion now successfully 


proved false. 
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as it is essentially theatre music preparing the listener for the rise of the curtain. 
After a ten bar introduction, it settles into a simple wind-brass dialogue, based 
on the rhythm of the Geisterchor (i), over a persistent string bass made ominous 
by tremolo effecis (ii). 


The beauty of the Romance in which Axa sings of her love for Rosamunde 
is enhanced by an unusual orchestral accompaniment for double wind and 
horns (without flutes) with a viola and cello bass. 

The Geisterchor, in D major only forty-one bars long, is scored for four- 
part male chorus, three horns and three trombones. Here there are occasional 
’ faint echoes of the prisoners’ chorus in Fidelio with the sudden crescendos from 
- pianissimo to fortissimo, the overlapping imitative two note phrases, the use 
* of unison, and the swelling phrases. 


> 7 T 


Tie - wohnt das 


det, wer das/ Licht - tes fin - det. 


a 


The short and repetitive Hirtenmelodie® in Bb is scored for wind sextet of 

Bp clarinets, bassoons and Bp horns. It is in the form Aj,g), Ac,», B, 

; A,, B, A, and is only forty bars long. It again, like the second Entr’acte, is 

A essentially theatre music which, although possessing charm, has little meaning 
on its own and out of theatrical context. 


* The bassoon parts in bars 28 and 29, and similarly 39 and 40 should presumably be written 
in the tenor clef in the Ges-mmtausgabe. 
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The Hirtenchor in Bb is an attractive pastoral chorus (iii) scored for strings, 
double wood wind and horns; it is also rather repetitive, but variety is provided 
in a middle section (iv) by a solo vocal quartet—a favourite device of Schubert’s 


in his operatic choruses. 
Allegret 


The Jdagerchor in D—a 6/8 allegro moderato—begins with an orchestral intro- 
duction melodically very much like several of Schubert’s quick waltzes for 
piano (v); but the hunting element is introduced by the use of four horns with 
the double woodwind and strings. This chorus (vi), which is quite short, is in 
two parts, ending with a fortissimo repeat of the orchestral ‘‘waltz”’ introduction. 
The second choral section is interesting because over four bars, against an alto 


and bass rhythmic and harmonic background, the sopranos and tenors come 
in in canon at a half bar interval. 


i froéhlich-er Jagd. 


Of Beethoven’s incidental music for the theatre (excluding, of course, the 
opera Fidelio)—for plays such as Egmont or The Ruins of Athens—the musical 
public knows nothing except the overtures. Of Schubert’s music for the 
theatre, the public is very fortunate if it has heard even the overtures, in 
addition to the already mentioned favourite numbers from Rosamunde. But 
unlike Beethoven who was not very interested in his theatre music, Schubert 
expended much of his life’s energy on his theatre works which contain a great 
quantity of fine but unperformed music. It is indeed strange that a household 
name, such as Rosamunde has become, should mean no more than a spurious 
overture, two entr’actes and two ballets. 
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as it is essentially theatre music preparing the listener for the rise of the curtain. 
After a ten bar introduction, it settles into a simple wind-brass dialogue, based 
on the rhythm of the Geisterchor (i), over a persistent string bass made ominous 
by tremolo effects (ii). 


The beauty of the Romance in which Axa sings of her love for Rosamunde 
is enhanced by an unusual orchestral accompaniment for double wind and 
horns (without flutes) with a viola and cello bass. 

The Geisterchor, in D major only forty-one bars long, is scored for four- 
part male chorus, three horns and three trombones. Here there are occasional 
faint echoes of the prisoners’ chorus in Fidelio with the sudden crescendos from 
pianissimo to fortissimo, the overlapping imitative two note phrases, the use 
of unison, and the swelling phrases. 


Adagio 
ovesc. 
- das |) - 
~ atin - det, wer das/ Licht - tes fia - det. -— 


The short and repetitive Hirtenmelodie® in Bb is scored for wind sextet of 
Bp clarinets, bassoons and Bp horns. It is in the form Ay, , Ai», B, 
A,, B, A, and is only forty bars long. It again, like the second Entr’acte, is 
essentially theatre music which, although possessing charm, has little meaning 
on its own and out of theatrical context. 


in the tenor clef in the Gesammtausgabe 
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SCHUBERT'S INCIDENTAL MUSIC TO “ROSAMUNDE” 


The Hirtenchor in Bb is an attractive pastoral chorus (iii) scored for strings, 
double wood wind and horns; it is also rather repetitive, but variety is provided 
in a middle section (iv) by a solo vocal quartet—a favourite device of Schubert’s 


in his operatic choruses. 
Allegret 


The Jagerchor in D—a 6/8 allegro moderato—begins with an orchestral intro- 
duction melodically very much like several of Schubert’s quick waltzes for 
piano (v); but the hunting element is introduced by the use of four horns with 
the double woodwind and strings. This chorus (vi), which is quite short, is in 
two parts, ending with a fortissimo repeat of the orchestral “waltz” introduction. 
The second choral section is interesting because over four bars, against an alto 


and bass rhythmic and harmonic background, the sopranos and tenors come 
in in canon at a half bar interval. 


Of Beethoven’s incidental music for the theatre (excluding, of course, the 
opera Fidelio)—for plays such as Egmont or The Ruins of Athens—the musical 
public knows nothing except the overtures. Of Schubert’s music for the 
theatre, the public is very fortunate if it has heard even the overtures, in 
addition to the already mentioned favourite numbers from Rosamunde. But 
unlike Beethoven who was not very interested in his theatre music, Schubert 
expended much of his life’s energy on his theatre works which contain a great 
quantity of fine but unperformed music. It is indeed strange that a household 
name, such as Rosamunde has become, should mean no more than a spurious 
overture, two entr’actes and two ballets. 
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Der Doppelgange 
E. G. PORTER 


Tus is probably the most discussed and praised of all the songs, and two 
eminent Schubertians have applied the term genius to it in different connec- 
tions. The first' wrote that the visionary demands of the song “‘place it out 
of the reach of the ordinary singer . . . it requires a touch of genius’’; the 
second? states that the work “inaugurated a new, and dangerous way of 
composing songs. It should be marked for genius only”. Hence it is worth 
while re-examining the song in an endeavour to discover some reasons for 
such discriminate praise. Why should it be pin-pointed in this way when such 
phrases could be justifiably applied to some of the other songs? 

First of all it has two remarkable characteristics. It lacks the rich melodic 
outline of Schubert’s other great songs and the accompaniment is unusual in 
its sustained chords confined rather thickly to the bass of the instrument; and 
it is this appearance of casual recitative for the voice and simplicity of accom- 
paniment that has lured singers into taking it at face-value and lesser composers 
into thinking the technique easy to imitate. The emotional force of the song 
rises three times to mighty climaxes and each of these must be graduated by 
the singer who has only about fifty bars in which to portray a passion that 
would in reality take much longer than three or four minutes which the song 
allows to work itself to exhaustion. Leaving the technique for the moment, 
let us consider the poem. 

Schubert would have been the first to acknowledge his indebtedness to the 
poet who has taken the rather trite story of a man visiting the scene of his 
former frustrated passion and working himself up again to a like state of mind, 
and then given the story a macabre twist by making the sufferer accuse his 
moonlight shadow of mockery. Heine has condensed the whole cycle of 
emotion into a dozen lines with an artistic economy that inspired Schubert to 
a similar terseness and intensity. 

What happened in other circumstances we may see by a song of somewhat 
similar content composed in 1821. The poet was Karoline Pichler, and in 
Der Ungliickliche she introduced various ‘‘poetic’’ ideas which detracted from 
the main theme of relived agony of mind so that Schubert was led perforce 
into writing a song of a diffuse nature, although it too commences with sombre 
chords in the key of B minor and is altogether a most interesting work. The 
Heine poem on the other hand has an extreme simplicity of expression and a 
marvellous power of compression in which the scene is first set and then the 
man and his affliction introduced and his delusion and passion exposed. Hence 


1 R. Capell—Schubert Songs, p. 257. 
*M. J. E. Brown—Schubert, p. 355. 
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“DER DOPPELGANGER” 17 


if the lines are considered as a dramatic monologue spoken by the man himself 
we get something like the following. 


(Muttered phrases becoming gradually emotional but still subdued—a frenzied 
state of mind builds up internally at the sight of the house with all its memories 
and the thought that despite his agony the physical surroundings are unaltered.) 
Still is the night—the alleys are silent, 

Within this dwelling—lived my beloved; (my beloved) 

’Tis long since she—has left the town, 

Yet there stands the house—in the self same place (self same place), 

(The increasing passion rises to great power in two waves at lines 6 and 8, the 
latter running the whole line in one phrase instead of two. The maniac—for 
such he is at the moment——is really yelling each climax.) 

There stands too a man—who gazes upward, 

And wrings his hands—in PASSIONATE pain; 

Tis gruesome,—when I behold his visage, 

The moon shows me that it is MY OWN SELF. 

(At the climax of his mania the pace of his words increases and rushes along to 
great outbursts until in the last line the passion, being spent, returns once again 
to a murmur.) 

Thou Doppelgdnger,—thou ghastly companion! 

Why ape the agonizing love that tortured me upon this spot 

So MANY A night, in days long past? 


It would be fantastic to recite the lines in this way as a poem, but not if 
they were part of adrama. There are similar outbursts of unfettered emotion 
in such plays as Othello and Lear and their disjunct phrases are uttered at full 
force by the actors. The poem is, however, moved into this sphere of art by 
the music, so that the singer may range within the limits of double piano and 
triple forte, may pause in the middle of a phrase, take the last stanza at double 
the pace of the first two, and repeat a word here and there. It is true that the 
voice does not indulge in repetition, but the accompaniment does, and the 
ritornelli at the ends of lines two and four are the most significant of all such 
Schubert devices. They are really repetitions of the words quoted in brackets 
(in the above prose version) and are quite natural to a man working himself 
(or being worked up by an unconscious urge) to a frenzy, for as he mutters 
he now and then repeats in his mind the conclusion of one phrase before 
proceeding to the next, but this does not happen later when the stream of his 
emotion is in full force. 

In the same way the phrases, at first disconnected, rush together in a torrent 
which is quickly exhausted. The first line consists of two statements which 
Schubert naturally phrases as such, but he continues this process for the 
next six lines. Probably he could not have given a reason for this halving of 
the lines except that he “felt” it should be so expressed, but if so this feeling 
was based on a deep insight into the working of the distressed mind. The man 
who, as in the poem, becomes the slave of his emotion does not express himself 
normally. His passion gives rise to illuminating phrases uttered spasmodically 
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and with rising intensity until a sort of fusion occurs and the whole of his 
emotion gushes forth in a final outburst. 

Such is the reality that lies behind the poem, and it can be, and is, fully 
expressed in the music and hence the singer has to have a touch of histrionic 
genius in order to interpret it. It opens on a monotone, and although there is 
soon a slight movement from this each phrase begins and ends on the dominant, 
the ending being in perfect consonance with the long vowels of the poem. 
Then the voice widens in range extensively to express those tremendous out- 
bursts and the three last words are nothing but an extended cadential turn 
in which the storm subsides, and the coda by a beautiful variation of the 
opening phrase leads to a full close in the major which indicates the catharsis 
of the tragedy. 

The accompaniment, unique for Schubert, is a solemn ground-bass which 
breathes the atmosphere of an eerie night, and only breaks down gradually 
(note the varied chords on the second syllables of Schmerzensgewelt and 
Gestalt) to lead to two favourite Schubertian methods of adding intensity and 
urgency by a bass mounting in semitones and a modulation upwards by a 
maior third in the last stanza. After such a tremendous contrast between 
this D sharp minor key and the B minor which occupies the first two-thirds 
of the song it would not seem possible or reasonable to return to the opening 
phrase, but this is achieved in a manner so inspired that here again Schubert 
transcends the mere words, and by this method unifies the music and brings 
the poem to a definite conclusion in a manner impossible for the poet within 
the restricted compass of his lines. 
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The religious Works of Arnold Schonberg 


BY 
PETER GRADENWITZ 


Musica history knows many instances where composers have turned to 
religious subjects in the last years of their lives; the very last compositions of 
many masters breathe an unearthly, often mysterious-philosophical spirit. 
Obvious examples are the last Mozart works, The Magic Flute and Requiem; 
the similarly complementary ninth Symphony and Missa Solemnis of Beet- 
hoven; Gustav Mahler’s tenth Symphony. Wagner’s Parsifal and Alban 
Berg’s violin Concerto with its Requiem character, are other cases in point. 

Arnold Schénberg’s last completed composition is his setting of the original 
Hebrew words of Psalm CXXX: “Out of the depths have I cried unto thee, 
O Lord. Lord, hear my voice: let thine ears be attentive to the voice of my 
supplications”. Three months after completing the score of this six-part 
chorus, Schénberg wrote down a poetic-philosophical text concerned with the 
sense and meaning of prayer: 

“O, thou my Lord, all people praise thee and assure thee of their faithfulness. 

But what can it mean to thee whether or not I do the same? 

Who am I that I should believe my prayer to be of necessity ? 

And yet I pray to thee, as everyone living prays, and yet I request mercy and miracles: 

fulfilment. 

And yet I pray to thee. . .”. 
These words are the last he ever set to music. The text continues in Schén- 
berg’s last manuscript ; tke music breaks off with the affirmation of faith. 

Schénberg’s final works—words and music—show al] the insight, wisdom 
and religious contemplation characterizing the last creations of most great 
masters of the arts. But it is not only the last creative period of Schénberg’s 
that led him to religious thoughts. It has often been said that the turning 
point was Schénberg’s return to the faith of his fathers and forefathers at a 
ceremony at a Paris synagogue in 1933, just after his forced emigration from 
NaziGermany. Yet, in 1933 many letters and literary works had already been 
written to prove Schénberg’s preoccupation with matters of religious and even 
Jewish-national interests, and the first two acts of Moses and Aaron were 
already written and composed. In an unpublished letter written to his friend 
and physician Dr. G. Wolfsohn, Schénberg said in April, 1951, a few months 
before his death: 

“I am of the opinion that we should try to revive our ancient religion again. It 
seems to me that the time of dull belief in science has finally passed—for me it was over 
more than forty years ago’’; 

and Schénberg explains the reason for his having written his Psalm-like 
philosophical texts: 

“But I believe that the forms of the ancient Biblical language are no more convincing 
in our present use of the language. One has to talk to the people of our time in our 
own style and of our own problems”. 
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Schénberg says in the letter quoted that his interest in religious problems dates 
more than forty years back. His earliest work of a religious character is the 
oratorio Jacob’s Ladder which he started writing in 1915. But in a letter 
dated 16th October, 1933,! Schénberg says that his first published “Credo” 
is the chorus op. 27, no. 2, completed in 1926, to his own words: 


“You shall not, you must! 
You shall not make unto you any image! 

For an image confines within limits, seizes 

What should remain boundless and inconceivable. 

You must believe in the spirit! 

Directly, without emotion, 

and selfless. 

You must, God’s elect, must, if you wish to remain it!’’* 


In this letter, Schénberg himself discards the story of the ‘““ceremony”’ marking 
his ‘so-called return” to the Jewish faith. He points to his op. 27, no. 2, to 
prove that his ‘return to the Jewish religion has taken place long before’’; 
he also mentions Moses and Aaron which started to occupy his imagination in 
1928 but was first conceived “‘at least five years before that’’ and his drama, 
The Biblical Road, conceived 1922-23 and completed in 1926-27. 

As religious meditation and philosophy apparently occupied Schénberg’s 
mind during the greater part of his creative life, it seems well worth while to 
follow his thinking from his first works of religious orientation until his very 
last writings, especially as close analysis also reveals some musical traits which 
have escaped the attention of listeners, students and commentators so far, 
but which open up new aspects of interest and importance. 

Schénberg’s inner religious development seems to have been dictated 
almost independently of his formal confession. He had grown up in Vienna 
in an “emancipated” Jewish home—-it was the same Vienna in which Gustav 
Mahler had become a catholic, following his own mystic leanings and belief 
as well as the necessities of an official post, and in which the brilliant journalist 
Theodor Herzl called the Jewish people to gather again and unite in Zion. 
As a young boy, Schénberg was also catholic ; as a youth of eighteen he embraced 
protestantism but soon studied the Bible and occupied himself with basic 
questions of Judaism anc Jewish life in a Christian environment. He was 
forty when he gave literary form to his religious thought for the first time and 
wrote the words for two oratorios of religious-philosophical content: Totentanz 
der Prinzipien and Die Jakobsleiter, both of which he intended to set to music 
—but only part of Jacob’s Ladder was completed in score. It is in this work 
that Schénberg’s philosophical attitude and artistic creed first find formulated 
expression. The rationalists, the sceptics, the cynics, the journalists and the 
immoralists are lined up on Jacob’s ladder, hoping to ascend to Heaven; 
standing in front of them and nearest to the throne are demons, geniuses, 


1 Letter to Winfried Zillig, published in Arnold Schonberg: Briefe, selected and edited by Erwin 
Stein, B. Schott’s Séhne, Mainz, 1958—abbreviated Briefe in future references—no. 156, p. 200. 


* Free translation by P. G. 
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stars, gods, and angels. They are addressed by the Archangel Gabriel in the 
now famous words: 


“‘Whether right or left, whether forward or backward—one must always go on without 


asking what lies before or behind one. 
That should be hidden; you ought to—nay, must—forget it, in order to fulfil your 


task’’. 
Here is the idea of fulfilment and selfless dedication to the highest task that 
occupied Schénberg’s mind from his early days to his “Credo” in the chorus 
op. 27, no. 2 and forms the subject of Moses and Aaron and the final “Psalms”. 

Totentanz der Prinzipien and Die Jakobsileiter were written in I915. 
Schénberg felt at the same time—during the World War—that the process 
of Jewish emancipation and assimilation had not been as successful as it 
seemed to be on the outside; even where antisemitism was not openly professed 
it often influenced official decisions and artistic evaluations, and in many 
fields a line appeared to be drawn between Gentile and Jew. That Schénberg 
was very sensitive to this state of affairs is proved in the drama he started 
writing in 1922 and in the revealing correspondence with the painter Wassily 
Kandinsky in 1923. 

Kandinsky had been a close friend of Schénberg’s for many years, and in 
1923 invited him to co-operate in the establishment of a cultural centre at the 
Bauhaus of Weimar. But Schénberg was informed that some of the Bauhaus 
leaders had made antisemitic pronouncements and wrote te Kandinsky on 
20th April, 1923, declining the invitation: 

“What I was forced to learn during the past year, I have now at last understood and 

shall never forget it again. Namely that I am no German, no European, maybe not 
even a human being (ein Mensch)—at any rate the Europeans prefer the worst of their 


race to me—but that I am a Jew. 
I am satisfied with this state of affairs. Today I do not wish any more to make an 


exception”. 
When Kandinsky replied pointing to the difference between a Schénberg and 
the rest of his race, Schénberg became more outspoken and even prophetic :* 


“Where shall antisemitism lead if not to atrocities? Is it so difficult to imagine this? 
For you it may suffice to deprive the Jews of their righ . Then Einstein, Mahler, 
myselt and many others will have no right of existence any more. But one thing is 
sure: those much tougher elements, whose power of resistance has perpetuated Judaism 
for two thousand years without protection against all mankind, they will not be able 
to destroy. For they are apparently organized in such a manner that they can fulfil 
the task God has given them: to preserve themselves in exile, pure and unbroken, till 
the hour of redemption will come!” 


Schénberg’s two great dramatic works have this very idea as their central 
subject: fulfilment of the mission as outlined in the Bible and the road to 
redemption. The drama, The Biblical Road, of which it is not known whether 
Schénberg ever intended to set it to music, was begun in 1922—at about the 


* Bricfe—no. 63, p. 90. 
* Letter of 4th May, 1923: Briefe—no. 64, pp. 91 ff. 
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time when he was forced to leave the place where he was on holiday (Mattsee 
near Salzburg) as it was hinted to him that Jewish guests were not desired there. 
This (unpublished) drama was to have been the third work in a trilogy com- 
prising Jacob’s Ladder and Death Dance of the Principles; it expresses ideas that 
were to be elaborated later in the third act of Moses and Aaron. In this pro- 
phetic work Schénberg points to the possibility of a new and independent 
Jewish State on the model of biblical times, necessitated by the world’s 
mounting enmity against the Jews. Strangely enough, Schénberg did not 
know anything at the time of the Zionist movement originating in his own city, 
Vienna; when friends acquainted him, at a later date, with Theodor Herzl’s 
booklet The Jewish State (written 1896) and subsequent Zionist literature, he 
showed special interest in the writings of the more militant Vladimir Jabotinsky. 

In The Biblical Road Schénberg shows the return of the “Chosen People”’ 
to the ideals, forms of life, ethics and constitution of biblical times. The nation 
shall gather again, build a new theocratic state and fulfil the prophecies of the 
holy books. The hero of the drama is called Max Aruns; he aspires to the 
leadership of his people. Like the spiritual leaders of the biblical epoch, 
Max Aruns must set out to fight against material, ideological, human pre- 
judices in his own circle of friends and followers as well as in the surrounding 
world. But he does not abandon his mission and tries by all possible means to 
convince his adversaries and to inspire friends and foes in order to realize his 
vision. But only frustration awaits him. He does not possess the sublime 
power, the decisive courage needed for a lone and obstinate fight. Human 
passions obscure his way; the biblical road remains closed to him and he dies 
before his vision materialises. Only his successor in the leadership of the 
people, young Guido, finds the redeeming formula: ‘““We want to perfect our 
spirit, want to dream our dream of God—as all the ancient peoples who have 
risen above all earthly matter’. 

The Biblical Road was completed in July, 1927. At the same time Schén- 
berg was already occupied with the text for his biblical opera, Moses and Aaron, 
the first two acts of which were completed in score five years later. From the 
perspective of this work we can regard Max Aruns, the hero of the earlier 
drama, as a personality in whom the two opposing characters of Moses— 
searching for God and eternal truth but lacking the power of speaking—and 
Aaron—persuasive leader of the people—seem to be united but struggling 
against each other in his own breast. It may not be too far-fetched even to 
interpret the name Max Aruns in the light of the unredeemed innermost 
split. The hero dies—like the biblical Moses—before the ultimate goal has 
been reached. In Moses and Aaron it is Aaron, the leader of the people, who 
fails. Moses who at the end of the second act (where Schénberg’s score is 
completed) still believes that he has also failed in his mission, comprehends at 
last—in Schénberg’s final version of the text to the third act—how the task may 
be fulfilled ; but not how he shall fulfil it. Schénberg has said that his literary 
texts get their final shape only at the time when the music is composed; the 
third act of Moses and Aaron underwent many changes before the final scene 
now printed in the libretto and vocal score was written. Whatever changes 
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Schénberg might have introduced had he ever composed the scene (for which 
only a few thematic sketches are extant), the published text most probably 
contains his last thoughts on the subject. Here Moses says to the people: 


“‘Whensoever you went forth amongst the people and employed those gifts—which 
you were chosen to possess so that you could fight for the divine idea—whensoever you 
employed those gifts for false and negative ends, that you might rival and share the 
lowly pleasures of strange peoples, and whensoever you had abandoned the wasteland’s 
renunciation and your gifts had led you to the highest summits, then as a result of that 
misuse you were ever hurled back into the wasteland’’. 


And he concludes: 

“But in the wasteland you shall be invincible and achieve your goal: unity with 

God”’.5 

These words indicate not only Schénberg’s theological and philosophical 
ideas, but also his belief in the mission of the creative artist. The true artist, 
creating his work in a lone desert, little understood by the people, is the bearer 
of a divine message. Schénberg regards it as the tragedy of Moses that he 
did not find words to make the message from Mount Sinai comprehensible to 
all—in the opera, at the end of the second act, Moses’ despair is expressed in 
the fina! uttering: ““O word, thou word, that I lack!”". It seems to be almost 
symbolical that Schénberg himself did not find inspiration and strength to 
compose the concluding act, himself proving that it is impossible to give com- 
plete visible and audible expression to the “inconceivable” and “‘inexpressible”’. 
In 1944, he wrote to Dr. Wolfsohn in Jerusalem that the completion of the work 
was part of a “five-year-plan” he had made for himself on the occasion of his 
seventieth birthday; he prayed God would let him live long enough to finish 
Moses and Aaron and Jacob’s Ladder. Five years later he announced he had 
already conceived “‘to a great extent the music for the third act, and I believe 
I would be able to write it in only a few months”. Another year and he thought 
he could complete the single scene of the third act within a year, while shortly 
before his death he said he would agree to a dramatic performance of the third 
act, without music, in case he should not be able to complete the composition.* 

One of the most unusual aspects of the Moses and Aaron score is its pro- 
jection of Schénberg’s philosophical ideas by purely musical means. Moses, 
the man of the spirit who is not able to give voice to his thoughts and ideology, 
never sings but only speaks. Aaron, quick-voiced leader of the people, is a 
lyric tenor, whose expression ranges from declamatory singing, through 
recitative, to pure operatic brilliance. The choral sections are also partly 
declamatory and partly melodic, and the opposing forces clash in startling 
dramatic juxtaposition. In his “orchestration’’ for voices, Schénberg found 
a completely new style and handled it with a virtuosity that grips the listener 
from the opening of the work. Moses and Aaron silenced those critics who used 


§ Translation based on Allen Forte's —. version published by B. Schott’s Séhne, Mainz 
but with minor corrections where the published version seems to misinterpret Schénberg’s in- 


tention by changing the tenses. 
* Mrs. Gertrud Schénberg has published some of his pronouncements on this matter in the 


vocal score of the opera. 
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to speak of the composer as of one “who replaced inspired composing by 
constructive engineering” and paved the way towards a better understanding 
of his unique and singular art. 

A year after completing the two acts of Moses and Aaron Schénberg was 
forced to emigrate and leave his post at the Berlin Academy: after a short 
sojourn in Paris he started a new life in the U.S.A. in the winter of 1933. The 
last cycle of his compositions opens with the fourth string Quartet and violin 
Concerto both completed in 1936 (after the Suite for string orchestra, without 
opus number, of 1934). Religious questions and Jewish problems continue 
occupying his imagination and thoughts; in 1938 he completed the composition 
of Kol Nidre commissioned by a U.S. temple. In preparation of this work, 
based on the traditional chant for the prayer opening the liturgy of the Day 
of Atonement, Schéinberg studied the meaning and significance of the holiest 
day in the Jewish year, the musical characteristics of the liturgy, and previous 
compositions of the prayer;’ his thoughts on the subject are laid down in a 
number of essays. For his work he wrote an introductory text based on 
ancient rabbinical lore which is recited before the chorus intones the prayer 
melody; Schénberg says that the idea of the introduction was an idea of Rabbi 
Dr. Jakob Sonderling who had commissioned his composition. 

Schénberg’s next work in the religious sphere was the Genesis Prelude 
written in 1945 for the Suite commissioned by Nathaniel Shilkret from six 
composers, the others being Milhaud, Stravinsky, Castelnuovo-Tedesco, 
Tansman, and Toch, with Shilkret himself also contributing one piece. In 
the original recording of the Suite, Schénberg’s composition appeared as a 
Postlude; in a later version it became the Prelude, characterizing the creation 
out of chaos, with a chorus—symbolizing the appearance of man—towards the 
end of the orchestral fantasy. In 1947 the dramatic cantata, The Survivor 
from Warsaw, was written to commemorate the victims of Nazi barbarism; 
its thematic material is based on the concluding section of the work, the Hebrew 
prayer ‘““Shema Yisrael’’ (‘‘Harken, o Israel!’’) composed to the words in the 
original language (in Kol Nidre Schénberg had used an English adaptation of 
the Hebrew prayer). His last completed compositions are the unaccompanied 
chorus on Dagobert Runes’ poem, “Three times a thousand Years” and the 
six-part a cappella Psalm, ‘““MiMa’amakim”’ (De Profundis) set to the original 
Hebrew words of Psalm CX XX. 

Schinberg completed De Profundis on 2nd July, 1950; the story of his 
studies for this work gives a revealing insight into his pre-occupation with 
liturgy and religious content in the last years of his creative life. The choral 
conductor Chemjo Vinaver had asked Schénberg to contribute a composition 
to his Anthology of Jewish Music; Schénberg agreed to write such a work 
based on a biblical text. Vinaver then sent Schénberg a collection of tradi- 
tional Hebrew prayer tunes and pointed to the characteristics of Hebrew 
prosody and cantillation. It seems that Schénberg studied this material with 


” Brie . 184, 227-28. 
* See list in Josef Rufer’s Das Werk Arnold Schénbergs (Birenreiter), 1959. 
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great interest and thoroughness, but he then told the conductor that it was 
against his principles and contrary to his style of expression to use any existing 
material and he would compose the Psalm independently. Although Schén- 
berg generally followed the demands of Hebrew prosody in his composition of 
the text, there are passages where his melodic accents are different from those 
of the Hebrew words; but this cannot be ascribed only to Schénberg’s lack of 
familiarity with the language, for the same holds true with regard to his 
compositions of German and English texts—the composer laid down his 
opinion on the relation between words and music in an essay as early as 1912:° 
“.., the outward correspondence between music and text, as exhibited in declamation, 
tempo and dynamics, has but little to do with the inward correspondence, and belongs 


to the same stage of primitive imitation of nature as the copying of a model. Apparent 
superficial divergences can be necessary because of parallelism on a higher level’. 


In De Profundis Schénberg employs all kinds and styles of vocal expression, 
from spoken recitation to exalted singing, and achieves a sublime synthesis, 
the roots of which may be found in Moses and Aaron; H. H. Stuckenschmidt 
has called the work “‘a compendium of vocai art, a last composition as has never 
before been written’’.1° When Serge Koussevitzky contacted Schénberg in 1950 
and asked him to compose a work for his projected “King David Festival” in 
Jerusalem to celebrate the 3,oooth anniversay of Jerusalem becoming the 
capital of Israel, Schénberg proposed this Psalm to him as his most fitting 
contribution and dedicated the work to the young State of Israel.™ 

Two-and-a-half months after completing his composition of Psalm CXXX, 
Schénberg sketched the first of the series of philosophical meditations which 
were posthumously published as “Modern Psalms”.!* The first manuscript 
bears the date of 29th September, 1950; its original title, in Schénberg’s own 
handwriting, was ‘‘Der 131 Psalm”’—this is interesting, for Schénberg, who had 
earlier written his composition of the 130th Psalm apparently forgot for a 
moment that the number of biblical Psalms is 150. However, the “3” was 
later changed into a “5” in his own hand; finally, he crossed out the entire 
title and wrote instead (in English) ‘“‘A Psalm”. The following manuscript, 
dated 25th December, 1950, is entitled ‘A modern Psalm—no. 2’’; two addi- 
tional manuscripts of the sainme date are headed, respeciively, ‘“‘Ein anderer 
moderner Psalm—no. 3” (the title in German, ‘‘no.” in the English spelling), 
“Ein moderner Psalm—no. 4”. ‘“Moderner Psalm nc 5” follows on 29th 
December, ‘““Moderner Psalm no. 6” and “Moderner Psalm no. 7” on 31st 
December. Two more ‘Modern Psalms” follow in January, 1951, no. Io is 
written on oth February, 1951. 

Schénberg regarded the first ten “Psalms” as a first group, and it seems that 
they were given final and definitive form. For when he sent a typescript to 
Dr. Wolfsohn in Jerusalem on 2oth April, 1951, only the above ten were 

* “Das VerhAltnis zum Text”, in Der blaue Reiter. Published in an English version as “The 
Relationship to the Text’’ in Style and Idea, New York, 1950. 

” H. H. Stuckenschmidt, Arnold Schoenberg, 2nd ed., Ziirich, 1957. 

4) See the introduction to the published score of De Profundis, Israeli Music Publications 


Limited, Tel Aviv, 1952. 
12 “Moderne Psalmen’’, in Facsimile, B. Schott’s Séhne, Mainz, 1956. 
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included, although Schénberg had already written additional texts in March 
and April. The copy was destined to reach Dr. Wolfsohn on 30th April for 
his own birthday and it is Schénberg’s accompanying letter that reveals the 
purpose, intention and meaning of the work. After explaining the meaning of 
religion for him and for man of our times,!* Schénberg wrote: 


“Thus I have started writing Psalms, Prayers and other Conversations with (and about) 
God. I am sending you—and you are the very first to get this—a small selection of 
those that are almost ready“ and I hope that you will accept this idea in a friendly 
spirit”. 

On the typescript we find the same title as given by Schénberg in the accom- 
panying letter: “‘Psalms, Prayers and other Conversations with (and about) 
God. 1950-51”. But Schénberg added, in his own hand: “The title Modern 
Psalms has to be deleted everywhere. The one given here is also not final’. 
Indeed, none of the six additional poems written between 23rd March and 
3rd July, 1951 (ten days before Schénberg’s death) is entitled ‘Modern Psalm” 
any more ; Schénberg just headed them “Psalm no. —’’, with the actual number 
left open. 

Schénberg’s manuscripts seem to prove that the composer did not originally 
intend to write an entire series of psalms; only the first has real “Psalm’’- 
character—it is the only one that he actually set to music, leaving the score 
unfinished. A highly interesting—and revealing—series of sketches for the 
music of the ‘First Psalm’ is extant but no music nor musical sketches 
seem to be known for any of the subsequent texts. The subjects of these 
texts, which should best be styled ““Meditations’’, are varied. The first series 
of ten are concerned with the hopefulness of prayer, the justification of punish- 
ment, the martyrdom and pride of the Chosen People, mystery and superstition, 
God's miracles (‘‘God’s planning is like that of a chess-player foreseeing unto 
eternity’), the Ten Commandments as the foundation of all morals and ethics 
(‘The time will come when all people will believe in the Eternal One, Almighty, 
Inconceivable, as do today the best among us Jews’’), the position of Christ in 
Jewish history, and the holiness of love. The six additional poems take up 
the ideas of some earlier ones—on love, on faith and religion, and on the 
significance of the Chosen People. These texts cannot be said to be of the 
highest literary calibre, but they are moving as the spontaneous confessions of 
a passionate heart and mind. We may be sure that Schénberg—whose texts 
received their definite shape only at the time when he composed them—would 
not have permitted their publication in their “half-ready” form, but as they 
stand they contribute a great deal to our knowledge of Schénberg’s pre-occupa- 
tion with religious problems and with Judaism in particular. In this connection 
two more documents of interest should be quoted. One is a letter sent to 
some friends after his “‘return to Judaism” in Paris 1933; in this he proposed 
to found a new “Jewish movement” led by himself: “I have decided to start 


8 See above, p. 19. 

™ Schénberg says “eine kleine Auswahl solcher, die halbwegs (eben nur halbwegs) fertig 

48 Reproduced in the Schott publication, op. cit. 
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myself in the meantime, as there is no better at the moment. After all it is 
known that I have run my head against walls and not J have been destroyed. 
One could follow me till a better is found”. In a postscript to this letter 
Schénberg says: ‘“We have only to do what is useful for ourselves: Nothing 
against anybody. All for the Jews’.’* The other document of importance 
is Schénberg’s letter of acceptance addressed to the Israel Academy of Music 
in Jerusalem, which had invited him to visit Israel and become President of 
the Academy. This letter was sent on 26th April, 1951, after careful and 
protracted thinking (‘‘This letter shall become a real document”, Schénberg 
wrote to Dr. Wolfsohn a few days before), and is published in part in the 
collection of letters.17 The following paragraph has however been omitted 
(among others) in the Schott publication: ‘For more than four decades it has 
been a most cherished wish of mine to see erected an independent Israeli 
state. And more than that: to become a citizen residing in this state’, and in 
another letter—to Dr. Wolfsohn—he said: ’’You do not realize, how much I 
envy you for your courage to move to Jerusalem where I would so much like 
to live myself”. 

With Schénberg’s creative life and thoughts so much concerned with 
religious problems and with his biblical works occupying the central position 
they do, it must be asked whether the musical substance and style of expression 
have in these works derived any inspiration from traditional Hebrew material. 
Close analysis reveals that not only has Schénberg’s preoccupation with liturgy 
and cantillation left its mark on the religious compositions, but it has also 
influenced works that are not connected at all with religious texts or contents. 
On another occasion we have tried to prove the close relationship existing 
between the ancient oriental systems of composing and modern western serial 
composition ;!* these parallels were probably neither known nor of interest to 
Schénberg, while many of the younger composers today are fully conscious of 
their implications. But Schénberg himself demonstrated the point—no doubt 
unwittingly—in his own later works. 

The Ashkenazi version of the Kol Nidre prayer’ consists of a combination 
of motives of various derivations, most characteristic of which is the opening 
formula, the one that has inspired a number of composers because of its unusual 
melodic intervals—it is said to be of Spanish, that is to say Sephardi (maybe 
oriental) origin. It also provided Schénberg with the basic motive for his 
(tonally conceived) Kol Nidre of 1938; the entire motivic and thematic content 


See Joachim Stutschewsky, ‘‘Arnold Schoenberg”’, Isvaelitisches Wochenblatt fiir die Schweiz, 
Ziirich, 27th July, 1951. 

1? Briefe, no. 243, pp. 297-98. 

“Reihenkomposition im Orient’, in Internationaler Musikwissenschaftlicher Kongress Wien 
Mozartjahr 1956, Vienna 1958, pp. 53 ff., see also the author’s ‘‘Orientalische Zwélfton-Parallelen’”’, 
in Stimmen, Heft 16, Berlin-Dahlem, 1949. 

1® The two main streams in Jewish tradition are the Sephardi and Ashkenazi variants of ancient 
tradition; the Sephardi communities are those of the oriental and Mediterranean countries, the 
Ashkenazi those living in the countries of Eastern, Central and Western Europe, and their 
descendants in the Western Hemisphere. 

2% A. Z. Idelsohn in Handbuch Musikgeschichte (Guido Adler), I, p. 151. 
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of the work is derived from this formula. But one hundred and twelve years 
before Schénberg’s Kal Nidre was composed its motive made a surprising 
appearance in the work of a composer whom one does not generally expect to 
have any connection with or interest in Hebrew liturgical music. In the slow 
introduction to the finale of Beethoven's string Quartet in C sharp minor, 
op. 131, of 1826, we find the characteristic melodic progression of the Kol 
Nidre formula; the theme is closely related to the basic motive of the entire 
work and here takes on melodic shape of distinct resemblance to the liturgical 
chant: 


In Schénberg’s composition, the motive takes this form with the entry of the 
voices: 


Sehénberg: Kol Nidre 
Moderato (4 - 88) (Bomart Music Publications, New York) 
89 62 63 


For the Beethoven phenomenon an explanation can be given. During the 
period in which Beethoven was working on his last quartets he received a 
commission to compose a cantata for the opening dedication ceremony of a 
new synagogue in Vienna. It is known that Beethoven indeed contemplated 
writing such a work and he may have studied Jewish liturgical music before 
reaching a decision on whether or not to accept the commission. Although 
he never wrote the cantata (which was composed by Joseph Drechsler, the 
conductor and composer of Bohemian descent) the characteristic Kol Nidre 
motive seems to commemorate the episode; the cantata commission dates 
from the year 1825 and the C sharp minor Quartet was completed in 1826. 
It is interesting to examine the four-note-motive, the germ-cell of the last 
quartets, in this light; for the shape it takes in the short Adagio movement 
introducing the finale of op. 131 is only one of the many astounding derivations 
introduced by Beethoven in the course of these compositions. 
The very same progression of notes—and even the same crescendo accom- 
panying them—will be found in the Largo movement of Schénberg’s fourth 


string Quartet, composed in 1936: 


Schonberg: 4th String Quartet 
Ex.3 , 


*! See A. Z. Idelsohn, Jewish Music, New York, 1929, p. 511, note 3, quoting Emil Breslaur 
and Paul Netti. 


Beethoven op.181."N° 6” 
% Ex.1 Adagio quasi un poco andante 
Ex.2 
(G. Schirmer Ine,New York) 
pocoaccel. atempo 
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This work was written two years before Schénberg was commissioned to 
compose his Kol Nidre. Like Beethoven’s Adagio Schénberg’s Largo derives 
its theme (here based on a twelve-note series) from unified (and also unifying) 
thematic material, shaping all movements and sections of the entire composition. 
We cannot in this case connect the creation of the work with simultaneous 
studies in liturgy, as the studies for Kol Nidre and the Hebrew Psalm op. 30b 
date from a much later period. But it becomes obvious that certain melodic 
progressions seem to have been linked in Schénberg’s imagination with Hebrew 
liturgy and religious content when we compare the above examples with the 
basic theme of Schénberg’s very last—incomplete—composition, the ‘‘First 
Psalm”’: 


Schonberg: “Der Erste Psalm” 
Adagio (d (B. Sebétts Séhne, Mein) 


This is based on the following material jotted down in his sketches for the 
composition : 


Ex.5 
Schonberg’s First Sketch for above 


| 
notes 


upper voice 


It seems indeed as if the resemblances quoted were intentional, or are at 
any rate linked subconsciously. One would tend to regard them as accidental 
in many a minor master but knowing how keenly and profoundly Schénberg 
studied every subject which interested him and how much the Hebraic spirit 
and heritage meant to him during at least forty years of his life and creative 
work, this aspect of his genius merits serious attention and an extensive study 
of this important field is of absorbing interest. 


* For an illuminating study of the philosophical and theological influence on Schdnberg’s 
musical thinking see Karl H. Worner's recent book Gotteswort und Magie (Lambert Schneider, 
pone oy 1959. The work contains a detailed theological, literary and musical analysis of 
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The symphonic Element in Opera 
J. N. McKEE 


EDWARD GREENFIELD’s Puccini: Keeper of the Seal proves nothing if not that 
its author is a fine advocate; but it is dangerous to overstate a case, and Mr. 
Greenfield is so anxious to absolve Puccini from his every sin that one is left 
in no doubt that the other side of the story must be very black indeed. But 
absolution is after all a merciful sacrament: recognizing virtues that do not 
exist is rather less kind, and it is doubtful whether Puccini himself could 
comfortably read this latest apology. It is surely more than stretching a point 
to find in some of the Puccini first acts not only symphonic texture but even 
first and second subject material amounting to a self-contained exposition. 
Modestly allowing himself a sense of theatre, acknowledging even a psycho- 
logical musical insight into his characters, and taking for granted a very 
individual melodic idiom even Puccini would not vote himself a place among the 
symphonists. Wagner might—Wagner would—and Strauss of the tone poems 
must, but none the less it should not be difficult even for a devoted musicologist 
to ignore the theory that comes after practice and recognize that the symphonic 
element in opera is debatable, if it exists at all. 

Music has never had a foolproof terminology, and as one result symphonic 
webs and textures are literary ideas in musical criticism rather than plain facts 
in opera composition. A glance at any ten- or twenty-page stretch of vocal 
score of any Verdi or Puccini opera should be enough to show that far from 
being their strong point symphonic procedure was not even one of their 
primary aims. And this is no less true of Wagner and Strauss: their avoidance 
of the verismo melodic line for its own sake, their greater dependence on the 
orchestra and their tenacious refusal to watch the clock do not guarantee a 
more highly organized symphonic design than that produced by the more 
downright operatic methods of the Italians. Certainly the musical texture 
from bar to bar gains in complexity, but the governing formal design remains 
substantially the same: recitative and aria. Granted not an original con- 
clusion; on the other hand it is one that music criticism could hardly have 
more completely obscured. Allowing that the principle behind dramatic 
recitative was musically valid, Monteverdi himself led the way. Apart from 
the better known Orfeo, J1 Combattimento provides evidence of continuous 
dramatic recitative occasionally softened by the interpolation of a few bars of 
more sustained arietta where clearly the dramatic instinct of both librettist and 
composer has combined to heighten a situation which only music of greater 
intensity can properly illustrate. Add the dramatic instrumental interludes— 
the galloping of horses and so on—and the madrigalian choruses, and the 
mixture, or the mould, is ready. Nor has it changed a whit in three hundred 
and fifty years: the application to the basic recitative and aria form of succes- 
sive musical styles, both personal and national, and different instrumental 
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techniques has merely sugared the pill in the case of recitative, while so far as 
aria is concerned it has blown up the balloon. 


But the difficulty is less to establish the identity of the recitative and aria 
form which is fundamental to opera than to rescue it from the symphonic morass 
into which a legion of writers have already plunged it. By modern acceptance 
symphonic design must apply to large-scale orchestral works paying some kind 
of respect to the sonata principle or its associated techniques. That accepted, 
the most wayward syraphonic poem can be admitted to respectability but the 
door must be shut firmly in the face of the Strauss waltz and its unpleasant 
playmates—Bolero is one. To qualify as a symphonist, then, one must not 
associate musical form with a string of beads, nor attempt to pass off sequential 
treatment of a single idea as properly symphonic. If that were legitimate, 
then Baroque contrapuntal textures or romantic lieder would be equally 
symphonic. But it is tonality and the time factor which hold the key to the 
problem. Symphonic design within the sonata principle is too familiar to call 
for illustration save to point out that even the longest movement does not 
confuse the ear in its natural quest for tonal landmarks; and the same is true of 
programmatic orchestral works not necessarily in sonata form. Much of the 
satisfaction derived, for example, from Till Eulenspiegel and Tod und Ver- 
klaérung springs from the conscious appreciation of a home tonality, an apprecia- 
tion which is strengthened by the reasonable contours of the work and the 
limited amount of thematic material involved. Some of Liszt’s symphonic 
poems provide equally fine examples of symphonic continuity in so far as the 
logical balance of keys is supported by an attempt at monothematic treatment 
which makes for even greater unity; and naturally, examples of genuine pro- 
grammatic sonata form—Romeo and Juliet—and simple ABA structures—the 
Siegfried Idyll—explain themselves. Lastly, at the risk of proving that a 
symphony is a symphony, a reference to the Eroica is not without point: 
even when there is a departure from normal symphonic procedure, as in the 
development in the first movement when a new E minor theme appears, 
nothing is left to chance—the theme reappears in the coda in a suitably flat 
key. 
Now with all this apparent symphonic perfection contrast a typical romantic 
or neo-romantic opera bound fast in the chains of its own libretto. And here 
is the point. Excluding the classical and early romantic number opera, it is 
the librettist who ultimately dictates the form of the opera, and that form will 
be dramatic. That words are music’s handmaid is more true of song than 
of opera, for no matter how close a texture the opera composer weaves, sooner 
or later the military will rush in, or the list of principal characters will suddenly 
and unhappily be reduced by one, or simply a stretch of question and answer 
will appear, unsuited of course to expansive treatment. Since Puccini the 
symphonist was the original bone of contention, La Bohéme will serve to 
illustrate. The last part of the first act is the love duet. Once Rudolfo has 
met Mimi the act has made its point: Puccini may now make music until the 
interval. But what Mr. Greenfield fails to notice in his analysis is that despite 
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the balance and continuity both within and between the separate sections of the 
duet there is nevertheless a distinct break between “Mi chiamano Mimi" and 
“O suave fanciulla’”’, while the librettists Illica and Giocosa see fit to reintroduce 
Schaunard and his party, who incredibly have not yet gone to the café Momus. 
After a few exchanges the love duet is resumed, but even now Schaunard sings 
in counterpoint against Rudolfo, although he has nothing more significant to 
say than “Momus”. Now in plain fact these exchanges are an interruption 
(with a negligible dramatic significance) which irreparably breaks up whatever 
organic unity the parts of the duet can be shown to have. If Puccini were 
really concerned with symphonic or even dramatic continuity for its own sake, 
he would surely have cut these few lines and allowed the lovers to continue 
without interruption until Mimi’s top C, which of course makes further progress 
impracticable. 

Inevitably there are as many more illustrations of the same point as one 
could wish for, but turning to German opera for a moment one or two will 
suffice. The last third of the first act of Rosenkavalier is devoted to the Prin- 
cess’ Monologue and her final colloquy with Octavian. Here the texture is as 
nearly “‘symphonic”’ as opera can ever be, involving a reworking of motives 
which first appeared at the beginning of the act. Yet once Octavian has gone, 
Hofmannsthal seizes the opportunity to illustrate further the Princess’ restless 
state of mind by having her hastily send four footmen in a vain attempt to 
bring him back. Hence a short expanse of thematically unrelated 9/8 and 12/8, 
molto appassionato—coda music, possibly, to the symphonists. Musically, 
the spell is broken for dramatic reasons—significant in this case. The reason 
for insisting at such length on what may seem a trivial point is that obviously 
tension between the momentarily rival claims of music and drama must cause 
the break up of conventional and regular musical patterns, and as often as the 
librettist lights upon the unexpected twist of speech or drama then so often 
will the composer be faced with the problem of presenting them in convincing 
musical fashion. But to give them adequate musical treatment often involves 
the break up of texture and tonality and usually the introduction of new 
material—fill-in music, to be pointed. Thus every opera must perforce be 
sectional and organized from a dramatic rather than a musical standpoint, 
and in consequence Strauss’ abrupt changes of course and Wagner’s inter- 
rupted cadences are merely another way of writing a double bar line. 

But if concessions are to be made, it is to Wagner rather than to Strauss or 
the Italians that they must go. It is indeed remarkable how little musical 
waste there is in Tristan and the last acts of the Ring. But before labelling the 
Tristan love duet as symphonic it is well to remember that formally it is no 
different from the love duet which ends the first act of Otello. Texturally, of 
course, there is ao comparison, but if letters were used to designate sections, 

then ABCDE and so on would suit Tristan no less than Ofello. Further, the 
Tristan duet is cleanly divided into two halves by Brangiane’s Watch, which is 
self-contained, melodically simpler and deliberately accompanied by a less 
dense, simpler texture to suggest the approach of dawn. Wagner has merely 
provided a set piece for one of his minor characters. Dramatically, of course, 
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the poet Wagner provides his own excuses: Tristan and Isolde ‘“‘versinken . . . 
Haupt an Haupt... auf die Blumenbank’”. Again, the last scene in 
Siegfried is on the face of it another example of symphonic structure, provided 
one is prepared to identify symphonic working-out with sequence. The 
distinction here between recitative and aria is a fine one, and that is to Wagner’s 
credit. But it is no less true that the distinction between symphonic treatment 
which engenders its own symphonic urge and mechanical sequential treatment 
of leitmotive is—or should be—a broad one. The difference between the almost 
physical urge and inevitability in two so utterly dissimilar movements as the 
finales of the Jupiter Symphony and Barték’s Concerto for Orchestra and the 
similar drive and impulsiveness in Siegfried illustrate precisely what matters: 
the instrumental movements derive their impetus from within and from purely 
musical attributes, and within ten minutes; the impact of the Stegfried scene 
must inevitably lie in the purely physical meeting of two people, one of whom 
has been looking for the other presumably for twenty years and in fact for two 
acts and a half. Of course musical considerations do not count for nothing— 
if they did, Siegfried would not be played—but equally important is the 
dramatic contour of the scene leading up presumably to the ultimate physical 
union in the love duet. The order of events between the awakening of Briinn- 
hilde (virtually a set piece) and the final duet is, from the musical angle, not 
the most important problem. Which particular love motive is to be worked 
out at which particular point in the colloquy, and which particular key is to 
be used is far less important than the cumulative effect of the scene as a whole. 
And therein lies Wagner’s peculiar genius: nobody since has sustained an act 
for an hour at a consistently high level and then produced the equal of the final 
raptures of Isolde’s Liebestod or Briinnhilde’s Todesopferung. But the struc- 
tural excellence of these climaxes must be weighed against the undeniably 
episodic treatment in the earlier parts of the acts. The frequent changes of 
key signature are themselves important not so much for the key they suggest 
as for the reason Wagner chooses to use them: they are his way out of the 
impenetrable thicket of accidentals which tend to make progress so strenuous 
when he sequentially rings the changes on one of the leitmotive. Apparently 
technique is dictating to Wagner, as it seldom did to Bach. But changing a 
key signature or using a sequence are hardly symphonic devices: if they are, 
the symphonic element in Bach has been hidden for a remarkably long time. 


To turn from late to early Wagner, where the /eitmotiv technique is far less 
developed, may not be the fairest way to assess Wagner’s symphonic texture; 
nevertheless the second act of Walkiire provides more examples of what might 
have been. Wotan’s lengthy Narration, stumbling block even to the patient, 
divides naturally into three sections because of Briinnhilde’s two brief inter- 
ruptions. The keys Wagner chooses—Apb, A major/minor, C minor—illustrate 
his apparent unconcern over tonality. Further, his use of lei#motive in the 
first section could not be more sparing and resuits in long stretches of recitative. 
The second section has a rather more satisfying texture, but it is the third 
section which provides the interest. Here Wotan sums up his hopelessness in a 
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more sustained section involving a vocal line which is certainly not recitative; 
nor is there a trace of leitmotive in the accompaniment. Similarly Fricka, in 
her previous scene with Wotan, is delivered twice from plain declamation 
(mostly over tremolo strings) in self-contained arias with definite tonalities and 
little or no trace of leitmotive in the orchestra. Here in fact is recitative and 
aria, the point being that, having provided his own punch lines, Wagner un- 
consciously treats them with the vulgar operatic abandon which makes Italian 
evenings such an unpleasantly physical business; and there are of course 
numerous other examples in Wagner of self-contained numbers which have no 
musical ties with adjacent scenes or at least very slender ones—Siegfried’s 
Forging Song is an example. But to take leave of Wagner in the right spirit, 
there is no denying that Fricka’s scene with Wotan has a satisfying musical 
design of its own—albeit apparent more to eye than ear—which must assist 
the singer who learns the role. Moreover, her part falls easier on the ear than 
Wotan’s, and in this instance, despite an interruption in which Briinnhilde 
arrives to suitable Valkyr strains, Wagner allows Fricka to round off in Ep 
what she has begun in C minor. But if labels we must have, then heightened 
recitative and independent aria they must be. 

If Wagner has had more than his share of attention it is because his clever 
system of sequential treatment of lettmotive has, for the casual ear, greatly 
lessened the distinction between recitative and aria and therefore naturally 
invited the label “symphonic”. Now Puccini, as we have seen, has recently 
been crowned with the symphonic laurel, and doubtless the promised first full- 
length study in English of Richard Strauss will do the same for him. Ariadne, 
for instance, offers a fine opportunity not only to discover symphonic technique 
but to compare the different sections to symphonic movements—scherzi for 
the Dance Scenes, slow movement for the lament, and so on. Nor has Verdi 
himself escaped attention. Ignoring Nabucco and I Lombardi as scrapings 
from the bottom of the barrel and tolerating the three famous chestnuts as 
admirable character studies within the number opera convention, his critics 
have nevertheless delivered themselves of some flattering opinions apropos 
Aida, Otello and Falstaff. Refuting the charges of Verdi’s Wagnerism, they 
have instead canonized Verdi as the saint of Italian music drama. The ulti- 
mate evaluation of his last operas as the finest Italian models of the neo- 
romantic symphonic operatic tradition is only a matter of time. Yet a glance 
at the Otello love duet reveals an unashamed selection of numbers with only 
a time signature in common. The second act of the same opera shows a similar 
preference for number form, even though the first scene, involving Iago, is 
thematically and tonally linked with his Credo. But thereafter the music for 
his scene with Otello is quite unrelated to what has gone before. Dramatically, 
this may be intended to illustrate the shrewd, sycophantic schemer in contrast 
to the savage jealousy of the Credo. Yet later on in the act when Iago again 
poisons Otello’s mind with his allegation of Cassio’s dream, Verdi is content to 
set his lines to new material. The sinuous vocal line, as always, is an exact 
reflection of Iago’s nature, but the technique is obviously not symphonic. 

But by far the most convincing example of the Italian operatic method is 
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Verdi’s treatment of only two or three lines given to Otello when he charges 
Iago to tell what he knows about Cassio (act 2, p. 129 of vocal score). 


0. 


There are only six bars, yet the contour of the vocal line is far from suggesting 
the recitative of conversation and could well stand as the opening period of an 
aria. Obviously the only possible treatment of a fragment like this is to state 
it once and leave it to the tenor; and of course the same can be said of “Ora e 
per sempre addio” and the final oath duet in the same act, “Si, pel ciel’”’. 
Clearly the Italian vocal line is the end in itself and incapable of any treatment 
save simple statement over a conventional if not undramatic accompaniment, 
and in support of this no more revealing comparison can be made than to set 
this example side by side with Siegfried’s lines immediately after his famous 
discovery of the sleeping Briinnhilde in the third act of Siegfried—‘‘Das ist 
kein Mann\” 


—_ 


Burn - ing a- chant . ment pier - ces my 


The Italian line is melodically self-sufficient and nothing if not vocal, while 
Siegfried’s is angular and needs the sequential leitmotiv texture in the orchestra 
to complete the harmonic sense; further, the Otello example is a complete 
sentence—-Iago’s reply does not develop the musical argument—while the 
Siegfried section is but one more link in the long chain of Jeitmotive. 
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But perhaps the best reason for not judging vocal works from a symphonic 
standpoint is that the working out of motives naturally suits instrumental 
technique far better than vocal; and in this respect Verdi’s Quartet, Wagner’s 
Siegfried Idyll and the instrumental works of Strauss can provide convincing 
examples of their composers’ ability to fill twenty minutes with music properly 
designed and quite free from the arbitrary directions and modifications which 
a libretto must always impose. That is not to imply that operas are imper- 
fectly designed: to say so would be to ignore the composer’s sense of theatre 
and flair for situation which are absolutely indispensable ingredients of all the 
greatest stage works. Of course the processes which produce the right music 
for any particuiar moment cannot be analyzed, but nevertheless a distinction 
should be made between organic and dramatic design: for example, the motto 
theme in Tchaikovsky’s fifth Symphony is never used arbitrarily but with a 
wary eye on tonality. The introduction uses the theme and naturally states 
the tonic, E minor, but more interesting are the two later appearances in the 
slow movement: on both occasions the motto arrives in time to reaffirm the 
tonic, D major, while in the finale nobody need be surprised to find it solidly 
embedded in a brassy E major. This is undeniably symphonic design using 
something akin to Puccini's motto themes, but the impossibility of accommo- 
dating the whims and fancies of a libretto within a similar framework without 
at the same time producing an artificial result need not be pointed out. It is 
hardly surprising, then, that right down from the days of the castrati opera 
has shown a predilection for the closed forms (strophic song and chorus, rondo, 
serenade and free forms of aria and chorus) especially when one takes account 
of the prominence of the voice on stage and its melodic character. Wagner's 
attempt (and Strauss’ to a lesser extent) to produce a continuous texture 
throughout an act has merely invisibly mended the seams, and while it has 
done nothing to break up the dramatic coherence it is significant that Puccini 
and particularly Verdi similarly avoided the pot-pourri and yet produced well- 
knit theatre pieces relying almost entirely on closed forms. That is not to 
suggest the Italian scores are disjointed and slaves to the hiatus, but it does 
imply that what seems to be properly and musically continuous is in fact only 
personally and stylistically continuous, so to say. It is the personal finger- 
prints of the composer which are so often mistaken for symphonic design, 
whereas in reality they may merely be part of an excusable “‘fill-in” or part of 
the composer’s own brand of heightened recitative leading up to the next major 
aria or ensemble. But opera offers such a rich and bewildering experience by 
jointly presenting stage designs and costumes, voices and orchesira, that there 
is the danger of associating every sound we hear with some all embracing 
musico-dramatic design, merely because the focus of our attention is constantly 
divided and because the transitory fingerprints or the motto themes and leading 
motives of Verdi, Wagner or Puccini are after so long so familiar to us. Of 
course Wagner will go on sounding like Wagner for as long as an act lasts, and 
someone may sorrowfully conclude the same about Puccini. [ut there is no 
doubt about what is happening musically when the temperature drops and the 
feet shuffle: music drama has tempcrarily reduced itself to the proportions of 
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drama, aria is regenerating itself in recitative; and singers being primarily 
engaged to sing, and that with vehemence, it is small wonder that the strong 
meat on stage is certainly no longer either musical or dramatic. But singers 
were in flood long before opera, and, discreetly forgetting Pelléas, there are 
few stage works which do not make vast concessions to the tenor rampant, 
while the prima donna is not for nothing assoluta. Whether we settle for 
recitative or symphonic structure is after all by the way: there is no denying 
the claims of the tenor once he has embarked on what is all too obviously an 
aria. 
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Paul Hindemith, a Case Study in 
Theory and Practice 


BY 
VICTOR LANDAU 


THESE are trying times for those who desire a sensible explanation of things, 
even the methods of composers. There is little comfort, either, in the familiar 
observation that musical styles in the twentieth century are characterized by 
great diversity and flux, symptoms of a transitional phase in the evolution of a 
new vocabulary. For the century is more than half over, and the technique 
of writing music is still a secret art, without a common body of theory to guide 
its practitioners and a bewildered public. 

This is no plea for a new academy, with the uniformity and stagnation that 
this implies. But one cannot help looking back wistfully at an earlier day 
when there was some degree of stability and continuity in music theory, or 
so it would seem from the vantage point of present day chaos. 

Perhaps it was some such nostalgia, coupled with an awareness of the 
inadequacy of traditional theory in dealing with contemporary practice, that 
prompted Paul Hindemith to undertake the task of formulating a theory that 
would have universal applicability. In any case, he did undertake this task, 
and the results of his efforts are contained in the first volume of Unterweisung 
im Tonsatz' and several cther theoretical works of a less comprehensive nature. 
The introduction to Unterweisung informs the reader that he will find, in that 
work, basic principles founded on acoustics and therefore valid for all styles 
of musical composition.” 

If Hindemith has indeed succeeded in setting down the eternal laws of music 
the problem is solved—here are all the stability and continuity one could 
desire.* In that case, it follows obviously that his own music, at least, should 
obey those laws. Even if he has failed in his universal objective, his theories 
may still be valuable to the extent that they are consistent with his practice, 
for they would then provide some clue to his own personal style of composition. 

Hindemith himself furnished testimony which is pertinent here. In the 
first edition of Unterweisung there was a list of twenty-four works cited by 
Hindemith as demonstrating his theories in practice.‘ In the same edition he 
admitted to revising the song cycle Das Marienleben in accordance with his own 
theories.’ For the revised edition of Das Marienleben he prepared an extensive 


1 Paul Hindemith, Unterweisung im Tonsatz, Book 1—Theoretischer Teil (Mainz, Schott, 1937). 
English translation as Craft of Musical Composition by Arthur Mendel. Revised 1945. 

* Paul Hindemith, Craft of Musical Composition, Book I, p. 9. 

* Hindemith’s claim has been attacked on philosophic and scientific grounds. Cazden, for 
one, doubts that there are eternal laws, and that Hindemith has succeeded in discovering suitable 
temporary ones (Norman Cazden, ““Hindemith and Nature’, Music Review, XV, no. 4, 1954, 
pp. 288-306). 

* Paul Hindemith, Unterweisung im Tonsatz, Book I (Mainz, Schott, 1937), pp. 251-52. It is 


curious and perhaps significant that this list of works did not appear in later editions of Unter- 
weisung, either in German or English. 
§ Ibid., p. 252. 
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introductory essay in which the revisions were defended in terms of some 
of his theories.* 

Aaron Copland was evidently aware of Hindemith’s activities in 1941 when 
he wrote that Hindemith, after Unterweisung, made “all his subsequent 
compositions conform to the principles he himself had deduced”. Copland 
was fearful that composer Hindemith, too well fortified by his theory, might 
censor those creative impulses which stem from the unconscious.’ An even 
stronger note of disapproval was sounded several years later, in 1954, by Rudolf 
Stephan, after the revised Marienleben had made its appearance. Stephan 
preferred the earlier, presumably more spontaneous version.® 

These opinions are in agreement with Hindemith’s testimony that his 
theories and practice are related, although his critics put the presumed relation- 
ship in less than a favourable light. This raises the question of whether the 
personal testimony of composers (or theorists) should be assumed to be sufficient 
evidence of their methods. If so, one need go no further. This assumption is 
not made here, however, on the grounds that personal testimony, no matter 
how sincere, may be tinted with bias. 

For these reasons, a systematic study was made of the relationship between 
Hindemith’s theories and practice, delimited by necessity to his harmonic 
theories and confined to the music he has composed for chamber ensembles of 
from three to seven instruments. This category was chosen because it contains 
numerous examples (eighteen available published works) well distributed over 
the years, thus enabling an analysis of trends in practice throughout the 
composer’s career. This article is a condensation of that study; the complete 
text may be found elsewhere.® 


HINDEMITH’s HARMONIC THEORIES 

Hindemith’s harmonic theories were predicated on two acoustical pheno- 
mena, the overtone series and combination tones. From the overtone 
series he derived Series 1, the twelve tones arranged in the order of their alleged 
relationship to a given tonal centre which is the first item in the series. Accord- 
ing to Hindemith’s method, both the rank order and intonation of the twelve 
tones were determined from the first six partials of a single tone.” Series 1 
from the progenitor C stands as follows: 

(Gp). 

From the phenomenon of combination tones, by another complicated 
method, Hindemith derived Series 2, the various intervals listed according to 
their harmonic clarity and definiteness.™ In Series 2 the intervals appear in 


* Paul Hindemith, Das Marienleben: Introductory Remarks for the New Version of the Song 
Cycle (New York, Associated, 1954). 

7 Aaron Copland, Our New Music (New York, Whittlesey House, 1941), p. 114. 

* Rudolf Stephan, ‘“‘Hindemith’s Marienleben (1922-48), an Assessment of its Two Versions’, 
Music Review, XV, no. 4, 1954, pp. 286-87. 

* Victor Landau, The Harmonic Theories of Paul Hindemith in Relation to his Practice as a 
Composer of Chamber Music, Ph.D. dissertation, New York University, 1957. Available from 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan. ;¢ 

# Paul Hindemith, Craft of Musical Composition, Book I, pp. 32-43. 


4 Jbid., pp. 64-68, 79-86. 
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the following order: unison, octave, perfect fifth, perfect fourth, major third, 
minor sixth, minor third, major sixth, major second, minor seventh, minor 
second, major seventh, tritone. 

The roots of intervals were also derived from combination tones. The 
interval root is the lower tone in fifths, thirds and sevenths; it is the upper tone 
in fourths, sixths and seconds. The tritone has no root but it has a root 
representative: the tone which stands closest to the root of the following interval 
in a musical context. The root of a chord is the root of its highest ranking 
interval according to Series 2. A chord in sub-group V or VI (see Table I) 
has no root but it has a root representative, which is that tone which stands 
closest to the roots of the preceding and following chords. In those chords 
which contain a tritone there is, in addition to the root or root representative, 
a guide-tone, which is the tritone member which forms the highest ranking 
interval with the root.'* 

Hindemith has devised a system of chord classification in which there is a 
place for every conceivable chord.“ First the chords were divided into two 
main groups, A (without tritone) and B (with tritone). The chords in each 
group were then subdivided according to whether or not they contain seconds 
or sevenths. Within each group a further subdivision was made based upon 
the position of the chord root—in the bass voice or above. The result of these 
divisions and subdivisions is a table with six sub-groups labelled with Roman 

TABLE I 
TaBLe oF CuorD Grovups** 


A. Chords without Tritone B. Chords containing Tritone 
I. Without seconds or sevenths Il. Without minor seconds or major sevenths 
1. Root and bass tone identical (major The tritone subordinate 
and minor triads in root position) (a) With minor seventh only (no major 
2. Root lies above the bass tone (inver- seconds) 
sions of major and minor triads) Root and bass tone identical (common 


or dominant seventh chords, in- 
complete common seventh chords) 
(6) Containing major seconds, minor 

sevenths or both 

1. Root and bass identical (exam- 

ples: f-a—b, d—f-a—b) 
2. Root above the bass tone 
3. More than one tritone 


III. Containing seconds, sevenths or both IV. Containing minor seconds, major sevenths 
1. Root and bass tone identical (in- or both 
cludes, among others, major and One or more tritones subordinate 
minor seventh chords) 1. Root and bass tone identical 
2. Root above the bass tone 2. Root above the bass tone 
V. Indeterminate VI. Indeterminate 
(The augmented triad and the triad in Tritone predominating 
perfect fourths) (Diminished triads and diminished seventh 
chords) 


8 Hindemith, Craft of Musical Composition, Book I, pp. 68-74, 79-84. 

Tbid., pp. 96-98, 101, 104~5. 

Ibid., pp. 

% From Paul indemith, Craft of Musical Composition, Book I, Appendix. 
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numbers, and numerous gradations within each sub-group. In Hindemith’s 
table the various categories appear in rank order beginning with the most 
valuable chords, those in sub-group I[,, and terminating with the least valuable, 
those in sub-group VI.!* 

Hindemith recognizes three principal elements in the movement of chords. 
The first is the two-voice framework, t.e., the bass line and the most prominent 
upper part at a given moment.!”_ The second is the harmonic fluctuation, the 
increase or decrease in tension which results when different chord structures 
are placed side by side.* The third is the degree-progression, which is the 
succession of chord roots considered from the viewpoint of their relationship 
to the tonal centre, as determined by Series 1.” 

A progression dominated by one tonal centre is known as a tonal sphere. 
The tonic, or central tone in a tonal sphere, is the chord root which occurs most 
often, or at the end, or which is supported by its fifth and fourth (dominant and | 


subdominant) .” 
* x * 


The foregoing refers to those principles and concepts which have to do with 
the nature and function of harmonic materials. In addition, there are those 
theories which have the authority of “rules” in that they recommend certain 
practices in musical composition and restrict the employment of others. A 
list of these rules served as a check list in the methodology which was employed 
to ascertain the degree of correspondence between Hindemith’s harmonic 


theories and practice." 

One is not concerned here with those formulations which Hindemith called 
“rules” but which are really definitions, such as the following: “Rule 31: 
The returning tone may have at most the same value as, or less value than, the 
main tone, and must fall on a weaker beat”. The above “rule” does not really 
forbid anything; it merely attaches a name to the procedure described. If 
violated there is no error or malpractice but simply another procedure with 
another name, i.¢., a chord tone or an accented neighbouring tone. 

Neither does the check list include those rules which were intended to assist 
the harmony student in learning traditional usage and which were not meant to 
apply to free composition without stylistic restrictions. Many such “‘rules” 
are contained in Book I of Traditional Harmony.™ 

Also excluded are the temporary rules in Book II of Unterweisung (Exercises 
in Two-Part Writing). These were intended to restrict the student’s musical 


16 See Table I, ‘Bs 40. 

1? Hindemith, Craft of Musical Composition, Book I, pp. 113-15. 

18 Ibid., pp. 115-21. 

Ibid., pp. 142-48. 

ad Ibid., PP. 132—34. 

#1 See Table II (folder). 

*2 Paul Hindemith, Craft of Musical Composition, Book II, Exercises in Two-Part Writing 
(New York, 1941). Translated from the German edition (Mainz, 1939) by Otto Ortmann. P. 42. 

** Paul Hindemith, A Concentrated Course in Traditional Harmony, Book I (New York, 1943). 
This volume has the avowed purpose of providing music students with a condensed but thorough 
course of study in the materials of music before 1900. Since the theories in this work were not 
offered as Hindemith’s own, and since he did not claim that they reflect his own practice, there 
is little in Traditional Harmony which is pertinent here. 
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vocabulary temporarily for the purpose of improving his skill in the manipula- 
tion of certain materials, and were not intended to restrain the composer in the 
free exercise of his art. Hindemith abrogated these rules gradually throughout 
Book II as the student was presumed to have exhausted the benefits of ob- 
serving them. His increasing proficiency entitled him to greater freedom so 
that he could cope with more complex problems.™ 

There are, however, several rules in Book II which were not rescinded and 
some which were expressly reaffirmed. These rules may be taken to apply 
broadly to the art of musical composition and not solely to the execution of 
exercises, for Hindemith stated that the student who completed Book II was 
thereby aided in solving the technical problems of tone-setting in any style 
whatever.*® The rules in Book II, therefore, except for those which were 
rescinded, were included in the check list. 

It may be suggested that the rules in Book II be excluded for another 
reason: Book II is concerned only with two-part writing. This is so, but 
Hindemith has stated that the two-voice framework should be governed by the 
rules of two-part writing.2” These rules, therefore, may be taken to apply 
to the two-voice framework. They cannot, however, be taken to apply to any 
voice in music for three or more voices other than the voices in the two-voice 
framework.” 

Some of Hindemith’s most “‘practical” theories were omitted from the check 
list because they were not directly stated as rules nor can they be so construed 
by inference. The theory of harmonic fluctuation, for instance, is poorly repre- 
sented on the check list by those rules which affect the relative frequency and 
juxtaposition of chords, namely, rules 13,14 and 15. The principle of harmonic 
fluctuation is analytic and not prescriptive. Hindemith did not clearly recom- 
mend specific practices in the fluctuation of chord values; neither did he dis- 
approve others. Thus, the fluctuation may be gradual or sudden, wide or 
narrow. It may describe a curve or an arch. It may proceed steadily in 
either direction, or ““wobble”’ in its approach to a high or low point of tension 
so that small fluctuations are imbedded in larger ones. In short, it hinges 
completely on expressive purpose, which could conceivably justify any plan of 
fluctuation no matter how haphazard or arbitrary it may appear to be. 

Likewise, his theory of cadential root progressions® was not represented in 
the list of rules. Hindemith has placed relative values on cadential progres- 
sions to the tonal centre, but he did not clearly recommend that some cadences, 
by virtue of their presumed superiority, be employed more frequently than 


™ Hindemith, Craft of Musical Composition, p. 2. 

* Ibid., p. 119. 

Ibid., p. viii. 

*” Paul Hindemith, Craft of Musical Composition, Book I, p. 114. 

* The long awaited third volume of Unterweisung, which is expected to deal with three-part 
writing, has not yet appeared in published form. However, Hindemith distributed materials 
to his students at Yale in which some of his rules for two-part writing were relaxed for three-part 
writing. Those which involve inner voices need not concern us. But between outer voices 
(two-voice framework) there are more liberal exceptions to the rule against covered octaves in the 
new materials than in Book II. Fortunately, this investigator found very few covered octaves 
in Hindemith’s own music, and so there is no need to revise the results of this study. 

* Hindemith, op. cit. (Book I), pp. 138-42. 
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others. He also attributed expressive characteristics to various cadential 
progressions, but these do not have the weight of recommendations or pro- 
hibitions. For these reasons, no rules were formulated regarding the cadence 
which could be included in the check list. 

There is no “rule’’, either, for Hindemith’s rejection of atonality.*° Hinde- 
mith’s own method of analysis was here employed to identify his practices in 
writing music. The presence of tonality is a basic assumption underlying this 
method of analysis, and Hindemith has developed criteria which are guaranteed 
to reveal the tonal centre in any succession of root-tones. It is therefore im- 
possible, using Hindemith’s method of analysis, to verify the claims of those 
who have found atonality in his music. His occasional use of it, then, must 
remain an interesting point of conjecture. It cannot be resolved here. 

Hindemith admits the possibility of polytonality, but disapproves its 
employment on the grounds that the listener cannot follow two or more simul- 
taneous tonalities. As in the case of atonality, however, Hindemith’s method 
of analysis cannot reveal the presence of polytonality, for ‘every simultaneous 
combination of sounds must have one root, and only one’’.*!_ For this reason, 
Hindemith’s opposition to polytonality was not expressed as a rule to be 
included among the rules on the check list. 

Nevertheless, among the samples of Hindemith’s music which were included 
in this study, there are some which appear to be polytonal, such as the 
following : 


Ex. 1: String Quartet no. 4, op. 32, 1923. Ist mvmt., meas. 302-303.** 


vot 


The term linear counterpoint is frequently associated with Hindemith’s 
music, particularly that which he composed during the nineteen twenties. 


% Hindemith, Craft of Musical Composition, Book I, pp. 152—56. 
Ibid, p. 156. 
*8 Copyright 1924 by B. Schott’s Séhne, Mainz. Quoted with permission of Associated Music 


Publishers, Inc. 
* Copyright 1952 by Schott & Co., Ltd., London. Quoted with permission of Associated 
ic Publish 
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It refers to a style in which the melodic independence of the voices allegedly pre- 
vails over vertical or harmonic considerations. But Hindemith denied, in 
Unterweisung, ‘‘that the voices are absolutely free to move as they choose” 
and affirmed the dependence of counterpoint on harmony.** This point of view 
was reiterated in the Introductory Remarks for the revised version of Das 
Marienleben, along with testimony as to his own earlier guilt in this 
connection. 

This admission of earlier employment of linear counterpoint is not demon- 
strable in terms of Hindemith’s analytic technique, nor is its later avoidance. 
This is so because Hindemith’s system of chord classification has a place for 
all possible chords, even those which might be the accidental result of complete 
horizontal independence and defy classification according to any of the older 
systems. Moreover, it is impossible to determine whether or not a composer 
had intended the parts to be harmonically related. For these reasons, no rule 
embodying Hindemith’s disapproval of linear counterpoint was formulated for 
inclusion among the rules on the check list ; nor was the futile task of determin- 
ing the precise amount of linear counterpoint in Hindemith’s music attempted. 


* * « 


Hindemith has not held that any of his rules are valid in all situations with- 
out exception. There are exceptions which apply to several rules, such as those 
for cadence formations and sequences,™ and those based on the principle of 
compensation. According to this principle, the rules governing any of the 
elements offset each other. For instance, chords with ‘undiminished sharpness 
of sound can be adapted to their environment by means of smooth voice- 
leading, by gradualness of harmonic fluctuation, and by a smooth two-voice 
framework’’.*” Similarly, the monotony of an inactive root progression, one 
which reiterates the same chord root, may be compensated for by a harmonic 
fluctuation which is clearly defined. In general, “‘the various forces at work 
in harmony may be so played off against each other that the sharpness of one 
element is made up for by the smoothness of another, and the weakness of one 
by the extra strength of another’’.* 

A strong compensating factor is chromatic voice-leading. The most awk- 
ward progressions can be made smooth, Hindemith wrote, when some of the 
voices move in half-steps. He expressed, however, a stylistic aversion to this 
device. It works too well, he said, and invests an entire progression with a 
drifting and shapeless quality which detracts from the firm contours of the 
moving lines.*® 

Hindemith also allowed exceptions for expressive purposes. According to 
this principle, otherwise questionable practices are permissible when they serve 


™ Hindemith, op. cit. (Book I), pp. 111-12. 
% Paul Hindemith, Das Marienleben: Introductory Remarks for the New Version of the Song 
Cycle, p. 5. 
me Paul Hindemith, Craft of Musical Composition, Book I, p. 145. 
Ibid., p. 125. 
Ibid., Pp. 124. 
Loc. cit. 
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to heighten a calculated effect or bring out the expressive meaning of a passage. 
This type of exception raises a special problem, for it is difficult to prove that a 
composer has intended or achieved an expressive purpose. Anyone can affirm 
an expressive purpose in a particular sample which nullifies any or every rule, 
and defy contradiction by those who would challenge him. Therefore, in 
appraising Hindemith’s practice in relation to his theories, this factor was 
neither ignored nor interpreted so broadly as to conceal real violations and 
emasculate the rules. Instead, a statistical allowance was applied to the final 
results, so that the force of the role played by expressive purposes could be 
judged for the entire sample. This statistical allowance is described on p. 46 
below. 
SAMPLING AND ANALYSIS 

Hindemith’s career was divided into six five-year periods beginning with 
1917 (the year of his first published work), and one six-year period, 1947-52. 
From all the available published chamber music works (three to seven instru- 
ments) which he composed in each period, two movements were selected: the 
first movement and the nearest subsequent movement in contrasting tempo. 
Three samples were extracted from each movement: the opening period or 
phrase-group, the period or phrase-group which includes the median measure 
or barline, and the smallest natural division which contains the three final 
chords. Eighteen works were sampled; a total of 774 measures were included 
in the study. 

The samples were analyzed according to Hindemith’s own method of 
harmonic analysis. Each sample was copied and reduced to two staves. 
Non-chord tones were identified and indicated with symbols." The two-voice 
framework was extracted and placed on two staves directly below the excerpt. 
The chord reckoning followed: Non-chord tones and organ points were elimi- 
nated, the chord roots determined, and the chords assigned to their proper 
groups according to Hindemith’s system. The harmonic fluctuation was 
represented by the appropriate chord symbols. The degree-progression was 
constructed by placing in order the roots or root representatives of the several 
chords. The tonal spheres were enclosed in brackets under the degree-pro- 
gression, their principal tones indicated on a separate staff below with the head- 
ing tonality. Thus, the two-voice framework, harmonic fluctuation, degree- 
progression and tonality were respectively indicated in successive stages below 
the reduced excerpt, measure for measure. 

Each sample was checked against the list of ‘‘rules’’ and the results recorded. 
Summary tables were compiled by periods, and one for the entire period covered 
by the investigation (1917-52).@ 

In processing the results, three categories of rules were recognized: 

Category A consisted of those which were concerned with the relative 
frequency of intervals and chords (Rules 1, 13, 16, 17). In the summary tables 


« Hindemith, Craft of Musical Composition, Book I, p. 147. 

“ Hindemith recognizes most of the usual varieties of non-chord tones, and has devised a 
set of symbols for the purpose of shorthand representation (ibid., pp. 164-74). 

#8 See Table II (folder). 
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the results for these rules were expressed in concise fashion on the basis of 
data collected from all the samples. The terms used were “‘fits rule”, ‘violates 
rule”, and “‘no judgment”. 

Category B included those rules which affect the relationship of certain 
elements and intervals within the individual samples (Rules 2, 3, 20, 21). 
Each sample was judged separately, and the summary tables indicated the 
percentages of the various judgments which were employed. 

The rules in Category C apply to specific instances which were simply 
counted. In the summary tables, the results represent the average number of 
violations, exceptions and “‘no judgments” in the studied portion of a move- 
ment, #.¢e., three samples (approximately 21-5 measures). 

The statistical allowance for expressive purposes, mentioned above (see 
p. 45), was applied in interpreting the results for the rules in Categories B and 
C.® For Category B, the statistical allowance was 25 per cent, that is, Hinde- 
mith was judged to have breached excessively those rules which were vidlated 
in more than 25 per cent of the samples analyzed. For Category C, the leeway 
permitted was one violation per rule per movement. In other words, more than 
one violation, on the average, of any single rule in the studied portion of a 
movement (three samples) was considered excessive.“ 


RESULTS 


Of the four rules in Category A, Rule 17 was the most violated. This 
iule states that the relative frequency of the intervals between adjacent chord 
roots should correspond with the harmonic value (clarity, definiteness) of the 
intervals in accordance with Series 2 (most fifths and fourths, efc.).© Except 
for fifths and fourths, which occurred most often (24 per cent of all intervals), 
and the tritone, which occurred least often (6 per cent), the relative frequency 
of the interval pairs reverses Series 2: 15 per cent major thirds and minor sixths, 
16 per cent minor thirds and major sixths, 18 per cent major seconds and minor 
sevenths, and 21 per cent minor seconds and major sevenths—almost as many 
as fifths and fourths. However, Hindemith’s deviations from the recommended 
relative frequency of the intervals between chord roots were mostly concen- 
trated in three of the seven periods. 

Judgment was withheld on Hindemith’s practice in relation to another rule 
in this category, Rule 1, which states that thirds and sixths between the voices 
in the two-voice framework should balance seconds and sevenths. In the 
entire sample, thirds and sixths comprised 36 per cent of all the intervals in 
the two-voice framework, seconds and sevenths comprised 29 per cent. This 


® The rules in Category A do not submit to this kind of treatment, for they do not deal with 
percentages of samples or numbers of violations. 

“ These criteria are defended at length in Landau, op. ci#., pp. 202-204. 

Hindemith, op. cit. (Book I), pp. 122-23. The inference that Hindemith’s use of the word 
value in this case carries the implication that greater frequency is desired was corroborated 
Hindemith himself. The degree-progression, he wrote, should contain “as many good inte 
—fifths and fourths—as possible’. (/bid., p. 144). Rule 18, with exceptions, forbids the tritone 
between roots (ibid., p. 145), Rule 20 (avoid chromatic root progressions) restricts the use of 
minor seconds (ibid., p. 146), and Rule 21 (avoid melodic treatment of roots) would limit both 
major and minor seconds (/oc. cit.). 
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spread, 7 per cent, may not be so great as to “bore the listener with continual 
sweetness”. The spread exceeded 10 per cent in three of the seven periods. 

Hindemith was judged to have conformed with the two remaining rules in 
this category, Rule 13 (distribution of chord groups) and Rule 16 (distribution 
of chord roots in relation to the tonal centre) in his over-all practice. Rule 13, 
however, was violated in two periods, when the chords in sub-groups III and 
IV combined exceeded those in sub-groups I and II combined.“ 

Although not in violation of Rule 13, there were more chords in sub-group 
III (31 per cent) than in sub-group II (16 per cent), in fact, almost as many as 
in sub-group I (34 per cent). Hindemith’s predilection for the chords in sub- 
group III is demonstrated by the fact that in three of the periods there were 
more chords in sub-group III than in any other sub-group, including sub- 
group I. 

Hindemith’s practice in relation to Rule 13 varied considerably between 
samples. Inverted triads (sub-group I,) were the only chords employed in the 
excerpt from the Sonata for Four Horns which is quoted in Ex. 4. Ex. 3 
illustrates the opposite extreme: 


Ex. 3: String Quartet no. 4, Op. 32, 1923, second mvmt., meas. 41-45. 


Ex.3 
Ruhig, sehr gehalten 


IVgIVy IVg IVgIVg 


Here also there is almost no fluctuation. All of the chords employed, save one, 
are in sub-group IV. The lone exception, which is in sub-group III, seems al- 
most like a miscalculation, as if Hindemith had intended every chord to be as 
dissonant as possible. 

Although generally observed in the entire sample, Rule 16 was violated in 
one period, the fifth (1937-1941), and there were ‘‘no judgments” in four of the 
seven periods. In the fifth period the subdominant root occurred only once, 
least often of the twelve degrees. According to Rule 16, it should have been 
third in order of frequency, corresponding to its position in Series 1 directly 
after the tonic and dominant.” 


“* Hindemith (Craft, Book I), p. 114. 

*? This rule was drawn by inference from many statements in Hindemith’s writings. See 
ibid., pp. 22, 112-13, 153. 

“* Copyright 1924 by B. Schott’s Séhne, Mainz. Quoted with permission of Associated 
Music Publishers, Inc. 
* Hindemith, op. cit. (Book I), p. 143. 
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Of the four rules in Category B, Rule 21 (avoid melodic treatment of the 
roots) was violated the least—in only four per cent of the samples which were 
analyzed. Ex. 4 illustrates one of these violations: 


Ex. 4: Sonata for Four Horns, 1952, second mvmt., meas. g1—96.5! 


The degree-progression here is identical with the melody in the upper voice. 
Every tone in the melody is harmonized by a triad of which the melody tone 
is the root. The rhythm of the degree-progression coincides with the rhythm 
of the melody, and all those tones in the melody which would be construed, 
in a melodic analysis, as non-chord tones are duplicated in the degree- 
progression. 

Rule 3 (alternation of activity of the voices in the two-voice framework)™ 
was violated in 20 per cent of the samples analyzed, more than any of the other 
rules in Category B. Violations of the rules in this category, however, exceeded 


25 per cent in some of the periods, namely, Rule 3 in two periods, Rule 2 (rela- 
tive activity of the voices in the two-voice framework—less movement in the 
bass) and Rule 20 (avoid chromatic root progressions) in one period each. 

Ex. § is an example of a chromatic progression in which all the intervals 
in the root progression are minor seconds, which violates Rule 20:% 


Ex. 5: Clarinet Quartet, 1938, first mvmt., meas. 249—252.*4 


Hindemith, op. cit. (Book I), p. 146. 

t Copyright 1953 by B. Schott’s Séhne, Mainz. Quoted with permission of Associated Music 
Publishers, Inc. 

88 Paul Hindemith, Craft of Musical Composition, Book II, p. 120. 

Paul Hindemith, Craft of Musical Composition, Book I, p. 146. 

* Copyright 1939 by B. Schott’s Séhne, Mainz. Quoted with permission of Associated Music 
Publishers, Inc. 
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Of the rules in Category C, Rule 7 (no delayed parallels in the two-voice 
framework) was violated the least, only once, or -03 times per movement. 
Rule 10 (no delayed covered parallels) and Rule 12 (upward resolution of 
suspensions only to certain intervals) were not far behind with two and three 
violations respectively. 

Rule 11 (no leaps to or from seconés, sevenths or the tritone in the two- 
voice framework) was far and away the most violated of these rules with 565 
violations, an average of 15-69 per studied portion of a movement (21-5 meas- 
ures).55 Its nearest competitor was Rule 15 (no tritone between any of the 
tones in successive triads)®* with a mere 59 violations, or 1-64 per movement. 

The pre-eminence of Rule 11 among broken rules was so great that one 
might also consider its violation to be a characteristic of Hindemith’s style. 
Although this is among those rules in the second volume of Unterweisung which 
are expressly reaffirmed, it is nonetheless possible that he was not fully aware 
of its full implications when he penned those pages. It certainly does not 
appear likely that he fully intended that it be followed in the two-voice frame- 
work of a musical work unhampered by stylistic restrictions. 

Rule 11 was also the only rule to be “‘excessively”’ violated, i.e., more than 
once in the studied portion of a movement,®*’ in all seven periods. Rule 15, 
which was next, was violated excessively in five periods.** Rule 6 (no parallel 
octaves, fifths or fourths in the two-voice framework) was violated 38 times 
(1-05 per movement), but excessively in only two of the seven periods. 


Of the violations of Rule 6, parallel fifths were the most common: 
Ex. 6: Septet for Wind Instruments, 1948, second mvmt., meas. 18-19. 


= 


5 This figure does not include the numerous exceptions (233 or 6°47 per movement) which the 
investigator allowed when either of the tones in the interval was a non-chord tone of any type. 
Hindemith himself mentioned only free tones and unaccented neighbouring tones (Paul Hindemith, 
Craft of Musical Composition, Book II, p. 119). 

5* Paul Hindemith, Craft of Musical Composition, Book I, p. 123. 

5? The allowance of one violation (as an average) of any single rule in the studied portion of a 
movement was made for exceptions due to expressive purposes. 

5* Violations of Rule 15 tend to be frequent in those passages in which there are several chords 
of sub-group I (triads), as in Ex. 4 above. In Ex. 4 the forbidden tritones are indicated with 
slanting lines. 

%* Paul Hindemith, Craft of Musical Composition, Book II, p. 119. In this study, Rule 6 
applies to the twn-voice framework only and does not apply to parallelisms involving other voices. 
In materials on three-part writing which Hindemith distributed to his students at Yale, parallel 
fourths were allowed between the top and middle voices and between the middle and bottom 
voices; parallel fifths were allowed between the top and middle voices when the tones in either 
pair of fifths have different functions (when one is a non-chord tone); parallel octaves were not 
allowed at all. 

* Copyright 1949 by Schott & Co., Ltd., London. Quoted with permission of Associated 


Music Publishers, Inc. 
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Ex. 7: String Trio no 2, 1933, third mvmt., meas. 313—315.* 


dba te 


Ex.7 


There are three sets of parallel fifths in each of the excerpts quoted above. It 
is perhaps worthy of note that the Trio (Ex. 7) is one of those works cited by 


Hindemith in the first edition of Unterweisung as illustrating the practical 


application of his theories.” 
Parallel fourths were fewer than parallel fifths. There were some cases of 


parallel octaves, such as the following: 


Ex. 8: Morgenmusik, 1932, third mvmt., meas. 34-35. 


Rule 19 (no broken chords in the degree-progression) was also violated 
excessively in two of the seven periods, but only 0-86 times per movement (31 
actual violations) in the entire sample, which is within the statistical allowance 
of one violation per movement. Rule 4 (interval root in the two-voice frame- 
work in the bass at the beginning, end, important points) and Rule 5 (no cross- 
ing of the voices in the two-voice framework) exceeded one violation per move- 
ment in one period each but not in the entire sample. The remaining rules 
were not violated more than an average of once in the studied portion of a 
movement either in the entire sample or in any of the seven periods. 

The total number of violations of the fourteen rules in Category C was 807, 
an average of 22-42 in the studied portion of a movement. Seventy-two per 
cent of these violations, however, were for Rule 11 alone. 

In the entire sample, then, four of the twenty-two rules were violated 
excessively according to the criteria which were employed, namely, Rules 6, 


II, 15 and 17. 


A comparison of Hindemith’s practice in each of the seven periods showed 
the most conformity of practice with theory in the first (1917-21), fifth (1937- 
41) and seventh (1947-52) periods, the least conformity in the third (1927-31) 


Quoted with permission of Associated Music 


® Copyright 1934 by B. Schott’s Séhne, Mainz. 


Publishers, Inc. 
* Paul Hindemith, Unterweisung im Tonsatiz, Book I, p. 251. 
® Copyright 1932 by B. Schott's Séhne, Mainz. Quoted with permission of Associated Music 


Publishers, Inc. 
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and sixth (1942-46) periods, with the second (1922-26) and fourth (1932-36) 
periods close behind.“ 

The relationship of theory and practice lessened distinctly in the first three 
periods (1917-31), which are those which preceded the writing of Unterweisung 
in 1934-36. This declining trend indicates, if nothing more, that Hindemith, 
in setting forth his theories, was not more influenced by the works he had then 
recently completed than by those he had written earlier. 

The music of the fourth period, during which Unterweisung was written, 
conformed slightly more with theory than that of the third period. This 
tendency was continued in the fifth period, which would seem to indicate that 
Hindemith was influenced by his theories in those compositions which were 
written concurrently with them and directly afterwards. The sixth period, 
however, upset the pattern, as it vied with the third in non-conformity. In 
the seventh period the trend was again reversed, this time in the direction of 
increasing conformity. In the last four periods, then, there was no evidence 
of a smooth or gradual trend in either direction. 

A gross comparison of the first three periods and the last three, omitting the 
fourth during which Unterweisung was written, did show slightly more con- 
formity in the last three periods. But the non-conformity of the sixth period 
frustrates any attempt to conclude definitely that Hindemith’s theories were 
reflected in the chamber music which he later composed. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The closeness of theory and practice cannot be so exactly defined in terms 
of the number of rules violated that all reasonable persons will agree that the 
results of the study have succeeded or failed in establishing a close relationship 
of theory and practice. It is this writer’s subjective opinion, however, from 
the evidence that has been presented, that the relationship of Hindemith’s 
harmonic theories to his practice as a composer of chamber music is something 
less than may be expected considering that the theorist and composer are the 
same person and that the theories were intended to apply to all music, including 
his own. 

This opinion is based on a combination of factors and not on any one alone. 
The final results, for instance, which state that four rules out of twenty-two 
were violated excessively, are incomplete without the results for each of'the 
seven periods. The latter indicate that there were four periods in which more 
than four rules were excessively violated. These are the third and sixth 
periods in each of which seven rules were excessively violated, and the second 
and fourth periods with five rules that were so judged. The period results also 
reveal that thirteen rules, more than half, were violated to an appreciable extent 
(excessively) in one or more of the seven periods. This fact is concealed in the 
final results because the data from one period offset those from another. 


“ See Landau, op. cit., pp. 237-39.- 
* Heinrich Strobel, Paul Hindemith, revised edition (Mainz, 1948), p. 88. 
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Also concealed in the final results, and in the period results as well, are those 
cases where a particular rule was violated to a marked degree in a single compo- 
sition, #.¢., all six samples combined. Some of these merit citation here: 


String Quartet no. 1: Rule 1 violated. Of the intervals between the 
principal voices, thirds and sixths (42 per cent) far exceeded seconds and 
sevenths (22 per cent). 

String Quartet no. 3: Rule 17 violated. Minor seconds (25 per cent) 
exceeded all other intervals between adjacent chord roots; fifths and fourths 
(9 per cent) occurred least often. 

String Quartet no. 4: Rule 13 violated. Chords in sub-groups I and II 
comprised only 20 per cent of the total as compared with 77 per cent for those 
in sub-groups III and IV. 

String Trio, 1933: 89 violations of Rule 11 in 45 measures, an average of 
two per measure. 


The results for specific rules are not so damaging as those which were 
obtained by combining the number of violations of several rules. This was 
done for the fourteen rules in Category C, those for which individual violations 
were counted, as they submit best to this treatment. The total thus obtained, 
807 violations in 774 measures, presents Hindemith’s practice in relation to 
these rules in a worse light than the number of them which were excessively 
violated (three out of fourteen). The significance of these data may be brought 
out by applying the workaday standards of the classroom teacher. Even 
allowing for expressive purposes, it is doubtful if many teachers of music theory 
would approve a student’s exercise in which there were so many “errors” — 
approximately one per measure. To press the point further it may be noted 
that Hindemith, the hypothetical student in this case, was himself a teacher of 
music theory as well as the author of the rules involved. 

The conclusion reached is best supported by the comparison of periods, 
which brought out no consistent trend of increasing conformity of theory and 
practice either before or after the years 1934-36, when the first volume of 
Unterweisung im Tonsatz was written. 


These conclusions do not coincide with the views of those who have stated 
or implied that there is a close relationship between Hindemith’s theories and 
practice. This may be because Hindemith’s theories deal with elements 
that are not readily heard in the music or seen in its notation, but must be 
extracted from it. The harmonic fluctuation, for instance, is not immediately 
evident to the ear or to the eye. Non-chord tones and organ points must first 
be eliminated and the chord roots identified. Only then can the proper 
sub-groups with their modifiers (I,, III,) be determined and placed in order. 
Neither is the degree-progression revealed by simple inspection or aural ex- 
perience. In short, a complete harmonic analysis according to Hindemith’s 
analytic method must be carried out before one can consider carefully the 


* See p. 39 above. 
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relationship of theory and practice. The analysis, moreover, is not enough. 
It must be checked against each of Hindemith’s rules, a task which perhaps no 
one has undertaken prior to this study. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the discrepancy between some of Hindemith’s theories and his compositions 
has not been hitherto detected. 

The chief casualty of this study, if there is any, is Hindemith’s theory of 
harmony and not his music. Even so, it has not been demonstrated that 
Hindemith’s theories are completely erroneous, any more than they were 
wholly disproved by Cazden in exposing Hindemith’s acoustical fallacies.* 
Let it be said, rather, that they are rendered suspect for lack of valid corrobora- 
tion either by the “laws of nature” or by the facts of Hindemith’s own practice 
as a composer. 

Not all of Hindemith’s theories are affected by the results of this study. 
The findings were based on the “rules”, which stem only indirectly from his 
basic theories, and only some of the rules were conspicuously violated in the 
chamber music works which were included in the sample. This is sufficient, 
however, to jeopardize the educational value of the system, for it is with rules 
rather than philosophic generalities that students of music theory are most 
concerned. 

A consequence of this study may be to discourage the study of Hindemith’s 
theories as a means of acquiring the special characteristics of his compositional 
style. No student can hope to master Hindemith’s style by adhering closely 
to his theories, for Hindemith himself is hardly a slavish follower of them. This 
is not to say that Hindemith is without imitators, but many of the elements of 
his style which may be imitated are quite independent of his theories. In 
addition to those of his practices which constitute actual violations of his rules, 
there are some which are not covered by his rules at all, such as the use of osti- 
nati, multiple ostimati, and the multiple organ point, or held chord, against 
one or more free parts. 

If, then, Hindemith’s style is not reflected in his theories, what style, if any, 
do the theories reflect? Perhaps Hindemith as a teacher leaned too heavily 
on the conservatory rules he learned in his youth, thus unwittingly perpetuating 
in his theories the same traditional teachings from which he escaped as a 
composer. It cannot be inferred from this that there is no theoretical rationale 
for the methods of twentieth-century composers. However, the evidence 
suggests that Hindemith, as a sample case, followed in the twentieth century 
the pattern which Vincent Jones noted for the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries: ‘“Theory and practice are far apart . . . theorists are possessed of an 
invincible conservatism (Jones’ italics)”.® 

Hindemith the theorist is conservative as have been theorists before him, 
but his music, by comparison, is not conservative. Perhaps conservatism is 


* See Cazden, op. cit. 

* See Ex. 3, above. 

* Vincent L. Jones, The Relationship of Harmonic Theory and Practice from Rameau to 1900, 
Ph.D. dissertation, Harvard University, 1934, p. 629. 
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an occupational characteristic of theorists rather than a personal trait of Hinde- 
mith as an individual. It is the nature of theory to be conservative. Music 
theorists are the lexicographers and grammarians of the art, and, like their 
counterparts in the realm of words, they must uphold stability in a world of 
flux until the flux subsides long enough for them to record the changes that have 
occurred. But they cannot prevent these changes and must eventually 
surrender to them. 

The importance of theory, however, is not to be denied. It must be 
reckoned with not only as an intellectual exercise but as an educational force. 
The theorist must seek the best explanation he can of a language which fluc- 
tuates as much or more than any other. Hindemith’s theories represent such 
an effort, and although they may have fallen short of their purpose, they are 
valuable as a guide to other theorists. It is no fault of Hindemith that the 
ways of art, including his own, defy the theorist’s passion for system and order 
and remain a mystery. 


[Dr. Landau’s paper has been shown to Messrs. Schott & Co. Ltd. (London) 
who have kindly given permission for the quotations from Hindemith’s works 
of which they hold the English copyright.]} 
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Britten’s Three Canticles 


BY 
DAVID BROWN 


In his excellent study of Benjamin Britten’s vocal music, Peter Pears 
pronounced that composer’s Canticle I to be his “‘finest piece of vocal music 
to date’! Pears’ article was published in 1952 and at the time of writing, the 
song cycle A Charm of Lullalnes and this setting of Francis Quarles’ “My 
beloved is mine, and I am his’’, both written in 1947, were Britten’s two most 
recent works for solo voice. At the conclusion of his study Pears added 
perspicaciously that the “form of this song is clearly one that suits the com- 
poser’s gifts, and it is to be hoped that this Canticle I will not lie . . . too long 
alone’? In the same year this wish was gratified by the appearance of 
Abraham and Isaac, a setting of one of the plays from the mediaeval Chester 
cycle, and two years later (1954) a third was added, a setting of Edith Sitwell’s 
“Still falls the rain’’. The result is a group of three works of wide range, 
diversity, and of mounting achievement; for the Britten student they also 
provide a useful basis for defining some facets of his development during what 
we hope will prove to be only the first part of his maturity. It is as much with 
this aim as with the intention of examining them individually that the present 
study is offered ; it will be understood that the following analytical descriptions 
of these works do not claim for themselves exhaustiveness, but merely offer 
a groundplan and a very general commentary on the composer’s musical method. 

Canticle I, for tenor and piano, was written for the Dick Shepherd Memorial 
Concert in 1947. The poem by the seventeenth-century poet Francis Quarles 
is constructed in seven six-line verses (the fourth of which Britten omits) and 
is an expression of a divine love in the tone and imagery of a more physical 
emotion. The result is a poem both religious and passionate—an expression 
of spiritual feeling in intensely lyrical language. The line “So I my best 
beloved’s am; so he is mine”’, or a close variant of it, occurs at the end of each 
verse, providing the composer with a natural aid to musical unity. It is easy 
to understand why a musician finds himself attracted to this poem. Britten's 
treatment of it is sectional, based on the stanzaic divisions, although he knits 
the first and last pairs of the six verses together. There are thus four main 
sections (verses I-2, 3, 4, 5-6) of which the first and third are treated as three- 
part inventions. The effect of these is not however in the least conventionally 
contrapuntal—vital proofs of Pears’ observation that ‘Britten doesn’t care for 
counterpoint that sounds like Counterpoint’. The first section’s musical 
character is made explicit by the direction Andante alla barcarola; the right- 
hand part is freely plastic and its line is transferred to the voice for the flowering 
vocal climax of this section (at this point the invention texture is temporarily 


} See Benjamin Britten: a commentary . . . (ed. D. Mitchell and H. Keller), p 
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abandoned—a clear indication of Pritten’s unfettered attitude towards counter- 
point). The musical phrase to which the final line of the first stanza is set is 
inverted on the reappearance of that line at the conclusion of the second and 
attention is gently drawn to this vocal phrase by the comparative silence of 
the piano part. A particularly beautiful touch in this first section is the piano’s 
reappropriation from the voice of its opening fluid right-hand part, the pianist 
resuming this before the singer has quite finished with it; the resulting overlap 
helps to emphasize the quite wonderful plasticity of this section. Having 
accorded the two verses constituting the first section a rather expansive treat- 
ment, the second is set as a brief recitative with florid piano interjections 
derived from the main accompanimental idea for the first section. The rising 
vocal phrase to which the final line of this verse is set anticipates the funda- 
mental musical idea of the next section, another three-part invention. The 
subject consists of two leaps of a sixth heard twice in succession (initially 


dd. dJ. = immediately repeated Addd) which is subjected to augmen- 


tation and inversion before this section is completed. It is incidentally quite 
notable how much subtle emphasis seems to be placed on the interval of a sixth 
throughout this work. The use of augmentation towards the end helps to pre- 
pare for the return of the slower opening speed for the final part. This starts in 
a manner which combines something of the recitative character of section two 
with the lyricism of the opening. A gently throbbing chordal accompaniment 
at first alternates and then joins with the vocal line. The sixth verse starts 
with this throb reduced to one note but now rhythmically unbroken. The 
music again becomes a three-part invention (quite unlike either of the others 
however) ; the function of the throb is now an internal pedal around which the 
other piano voice entwines itself in a bne of widening range. Much use is made 
of exquisite discord. Finally, on reaching the last line of the poem, the music 
resolves itself onto G major and against a softly throbbing repetition of un- 
blushing tonic and dominant seventh chords the voice, with a rapt liberation 
from the discipline of the barline, dwells on the central thought of the poem, 
“That I my best-beloved’s am, that he is mine”’. 

This canticle is a leisurely work. The poem is unhurried, dealing expan- 
sively with its theme, nor does Britten’s setting attempt to press the expression 
any harder. The work has a general key and speed scheme but neither 
obtrudes itself forcibly upon the listener. Starting at an easy pace, it has a 
presto central portion (section three) and relapses to its former speed at the 
end. Tonally it starts in G minor, passes through a series of keys to D minor(?) 
and major for the presto and finally sinks via B flat major to G major for the 
conclusion. Leisureliness is not synonymous with dilatoriness, a thing of 
which Britten can never be accused. On the other hand, the clear sectionaliza- 
tion of Britten’s treatment does not tend to make this setting any tighter. 
This touches the heart of the problem facing the composer using this poem. 
To the poet forty or fifty lines may occupy a very short time span and enforced 
problems of variety do not therefore arise. For the musician however a text 
of this length poses much severer problems; the time dimension of the miusical 
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setting is such as almost inevitably to demand variety. Unfortunately this 
poem does not offer natural opportunities for diversity of musical character 
and the composer is compelled to impose this upon the poem. Obviously this 
must impair the perfect union of words and music. This canticle started there- 
fore with the disability that the text, despite it apparent ‘‘musicality’’, is not 
ideal material for a musical setting on this scale. But even if it does not 
create an impression of faultless unity, it does contain some extremely beautiful 
music, especially in the first and final sections. The gradual relaxing in the 
last part of the work on to the serene repetitions of the burden of the poem is 
handled with a masterly simplicity. Britten has written few endings as lovely 
as this. In any case I wonder whether the inherent weakness of this would be 
so obvious were it not for the tremendous compression achieved in Canticle III. 

The text of the next canticle, through its three characters and developing 
drama, provides all the elements of variety needed by the musician. If the 
first canticle is predominantly lyrical, Canticle II is dramatic. Britten had 
all but two of his operas (to date) behind him when he came to write this canticle 
and it is a miniature opera without stage action (it is worth noting here that his 
next set of songs, Winter Words, contains several dramatic character songs). 
Canticle II, written early in 1952, is scored for tenor and contralto solos with 
piano accompaniment, and is a setting of the Chester Miracle play, Abraham 
and Isaac. Three characters are involved; Abraham is sung by the tenor, 
his son Isaac by the contralto, while the two voices together create the part 
of God. The work naturally falls into nine sections. Since however these 
divisions are conditioned by the action and demand musical contrast to realize 
them dramatically, they do not necessarily produce any conscious feeling of 
musical looseness. Yet this danger exists and some counters are desirable to 
obviate it. So in the first place the nine sections are organized quite naturally 
into a broad ternary scheme. Secondly, use is made of certain flexible motifs 
and themes which can be the common denominators of sections which might 
otherwise be in the sharpest contrast. Three melodic ideas in particular stand 
out. I call them purely for convenience in later reference, the “summons”, 
“sacrifice”, and “will” themes. The embryonic form of each of these appears 
during the setting of God’s opening words. I give below examples (by no 
means exhaustive) of some of the varied forms of these themes; further 
reference is made to them below. 

Canticle II, like its earlier companion, has a basic interval—this time that 
of a third. The piano accompaniment to God’s words at the beginning of the 
work consists solely of this interval and in the duet it supports the third is 
prominent, both melodically and harmonically. The ‘“‘sacrifice’ theme's 
characteristic is a chain of superimposed thirds while that of the “will’’ theme 
is a series of descending thirds. Further thematic unity is achieved therefore 
not only by thematic relationships and metamorphoses but also by the 
ubiquitous employment of a characteristic basic interval. 

The third unifying factor is key, not so much by relations between sections 
as by unity within a section (the importance of this emerges in a rather different 
way in Canticle III). Not the least remarkable feature of Britten's style is his 
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capacity to move within quite severe tonal restrictions with complete expressive 
freedom (the three movements of the early Sinfonia da Requiem had all been 
anchored to D). The end of Canticle I had revealed this; it will be found that 
some sections of Canticle II remain very largely in one key without any apparent 
expressive stiffness, the utmost cohesion within a section being a powerful 
antidote to the naturally disruptive force of the whole work’s extensive 
sectionalization. 


The following description of the work shows how these ingredients are 
disposed. The section headings, with the exception of that of the ninth, are 
my own; Britten’s musical directions are given in brackets. 


1. God and Abraham (Slow recitative). The two soloists utter God’s 
command to Abraham to sacrifice Isaac to Him. The piano accompaniment 
consists only of an elaboration of a major third (E flat and G); this opening 
part is firmly in E flat major. The first forms of the three main motifs (Exs. 
Ia, 2a, and 3a) occur in this passage. As Abraham starts to speak the first 
full version of the “‘sacrifice’’ theme rises in the piano part (Ex. 2b). Abraham 
echoes the musical ideas of God’s command, the piano punctuating his lines 
with derivatives from the “‘sacrifice’’ theme. At the end the “will” theme 
returns to the words ‘Thy bidding done shall be”’. 

2. The Journey (Gently moving). The key changes to the extreme one of 
A major in which this section remains apart from a brief excursion to D major 
and a four bar visit to the flat keys. The bass of the piano accompaniment 
(Ex. 2c) consists almost entirely of thirds or a doubling of that interval (fifths). 
The main melodic idea of Abraham's part (Ex. rb) derives from God's opening 
words (see Ex. 1a, second bracket)—God’s summons to Abraham is echoed by 
Abraham’s to Isaac. Isaac’s vocal line dutifully resembles the manner of 
Abraham's, but flowers rather more freely. 

3. The Arrival (Recitative). The musical realization of Abraham's 
feelings and Isaac’s apprehension of them is achieved in a series of sinking key 
shifts (E minor aad C minor, D minor and B flat minor, C minor and A major, 
A minor and F minor). The torn emotions of the two characters are underlined 
by the extreme tonal restlessness of this section and the predominance of minor 
keys. Agitated echoes of God’s opening phrases are uttered by the two voices; 
especially significant, maybe, is the quotation of the “will” theme with a slight 
modification of opening note (Ex. 3b). Any impression of excessive fragmenta- 
tion which might result from the brief, abrupt phrases of which the vocal lines 
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are formed is obviated by frequently introducing the re-entry of one voice on 
and with the same note as the other voice concludes. 

4. The Agony (In time—very agitated). This, like section 2, is founded 
very largely on one key, this time D minor. The sinking modulations of the 
preceding section are balanced here by a rising series (D minor, E flat major, 
F major, G major, and ultimately A flat major). The agitated three-quaver 
accompaniment figure (Ex. Ic) may possibly derive from the opening duet 
phrase (see Ex. Ia, first bracket). At the conclusion the two vocal lines come 
together and the agitation of this section is integrated with the recitative 
character of the preceding (compare this to the similar procedure at the 
opening of the final section of Canticle 1). 


(Abraham 
I will that so it be) For aoe may 


5. The Blessing (Broadly and freely). Solid arpeggiated blocks of chords 
moving firmly through various keys accompany the stror zg, firm phrases of 
Abraham. The “yearning’’ interval of a rising ninth is conspicuous. At the 
end the blessing is bestowed by the piano, the three-quaver figure of the previous 
section being still present. 

6. The Farewell (Quietly and gently). Tonally this holds almost exclu- 
sively to D flat major and closely related keys although there is one brief 
excursion to remoter regions. A gently rocking accompaniment supports a 
melodic line which evolves from an extension of the “‘will” theme (see Ex. 3c). 
The interval of a sixth (the third inverted) is prominent in the accompaniment. 

7. The Sacrifice (Very slow and solemn). A low pedal C sharp and vocal 
parts which cling to the same note are the basis against which the piano climbs 
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upward in another variant of the “‘sacrifice’’ theme (Ex. 2d). This section is 
extremely declamatory. 

8. God's Intervention (Slow recitative). A return of the music, key and 
spirit of the opening of the work. The germ of the “‘sacrifice” theme (Ex. 2a) 
is here inverted. The “will’’ theme returns on the conveniently placed words 
“To fulfil my bidding’. Abraham's reply (very lively) is punctuated by the 
vigorous four-semiquaver figure (Ex. 1d) deriving directly from the opening of 
God’s summons (see Ex. 1a, first bracket). Derivatives of the “sacrifice” 
theme are abundant. The final piano gesture (Ex. 3d) is a combination of 
elements of the “sacrifice” and “‘will’’ themes. This leads into the final 
section :— 

g. Envoi (Easily moving). The vocal lines are based on section two but 
the accompaniment is a series of bell-like descending chords—there is no trace 
of the “‘sacrifice’’ theme which had underlain the earlier appearance of this 
duet. At the end the very opening of the work is recalled on the piano. 
Like all of Britten’s best works, when the point has been made the music 
ceases without more ado. 

Such a brief analysis is patently unable to do full justice to the inner 
organization and logic of this quite remarkable little work. Superficially it 
might appear to be one of Britten's more relaxed works. Certainly it has not 
the tension of The Holy Sonnets of John Donne nor does it contain the exquisite 
emotional intensity of The Serenade nor the dramatically realistic immediacy 
of Winter Words. The text does not possess these qualities and it is, after 
all, the musician’s task to set faithfully what he has chosen without trying to 
impose upon it musically those qualities which he would wish it to possess. 
If he doesn’t like it as it is, he should leave it. A mediaeval religious play, by 
the very nature of its origin and function, is not a miracle of linguistic imagery 
nor a deeply dramatic, subtle character study. Some composers might be 
attracted to this text because of its “quaintness” arising from its remoteness 
from our own time and its unselfconscious ignoring of what we today consider 
cultured art, or else they might use it with that condescension with which the 
sophisticated affect an admiration of the simple. The former attitudes are 
superficial, the latter is insincere. What really impresses in this type of play is 
its rough, vigorous honesty, its uninhibited, utterly direct expression, and those 
marvels of poetic expression which occur when some anonymous genius becomes 
associated with its evolution. Despite the often extremely inexpert versifying, 
Abraham and Isaac has an integrity which many more polished and educated 
poets cannot claim for their pretentious productions. The story, as set by 
Britten, is told directly and without irrelevancies. Probably it was this 
directness and purposefulness as well as its innate integrity which attracted 

Britten, for he is one of our most direct and purposeful composers. Nor is 
there any need to impose musical demands here. The simple but, I suspect, 
instinctive thematic organization and the felicity with which the simple dramatic 
action is handled make this canticle an improvement on its predecessor. For 
one of Britten’s temperament, the problem here, I imagine, was not great. 
The drama guides and conditions the music and if the dramatic form is concise 
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and proportionately satisfactory, then the music, if dramatically apt, should 
be satisfactory too. The salient features of this musical setting are those very 
things most striking in the text—directness, simplicity and unsophisticated 
drama. This canticle is a further potent proof of its composer’s dramatic 
range. 

If simplicity and directness are the predominant characteristics of the 
Chester play, tension and a metaphysical intensity are those of Edith Sitwell’s 
“Still falls the rain’, the text of Britten’s Canticle II1. The work is scored for 
tenor, horn and piano; it was completed late in 1954 and first performed early 
the following year at a concert in memory of Noel Mewton-Wood. The poem 
is of fierce imagery and jagged, irregular metre and stanza—both a great 
technical challenge and a great emotional inspiration to the composer. Like 
the Quarles’ canticle, it has a recurrent line in each stanza, this time however 
placed at the beginning and not at the end; it is not a happy resolution of the 
thought and feeling but a monotonous reiteration of the blackness of the 
poem’s emotion. This work is a natural companion to the Donne Sonnets 
except that here, instead of nine separate poems, the composer has only one— 
with a consequently imposed condition of even greater unity without the 
freedom of poetic rearrangement that was allowed in the earlier work. 

The metre of the poem is completely irregular, precluding anything in the 
nature of an orthodox tune. Britten employs the style of inspired, expressive 
recitative of which he is now an accomplished master to set the text, while the 
horn and piano provide prelude and interludes in the form of theme and six 
variations, in the last of which variation and verse are integrated. These 
variations are brief, epigrammatic and forceful, completely counterbalancing 
the apparently loosening element of the vocal recitatives so that the work in 
fact possesses an amazing compression. An especially intriguing feature is 
Britten’s approach towards serialism—an approach very similar to that shown 
in his opera, The Turn of the Screw, written shortly before this canticle; this 
manifestation in Britten’s work of the most powerful single force in post-war 
music is particularly interesting since it helps to define his relative position 
in the contemporary field (a thing often difficult to do with those great creative 
artists whose lack of an aggressively revolutionary attitude does not attract 
a substantial following of pygmean talents or sterile mountebanks whose empty 
gestures may at least serve to define the technique and, by comparison with 
their own barrenness, the expressive richness of the one whom they ape). It 
must be noted immediately however that although Britten employs this 
technique, he abandons his series at the tenth note, presumably for the simple 
and eminently sensible reason that the remaining two would not serve his 
musical purpose. The method is his servant. The theme of the variations 
therefore has no tonality, in extreme contrast to the first verse which clings 
to B flat,‘ which key note is anticipated here and in the subsequent variations 


* It might be argued that the vocal line is in fact in C minor and that this is therefore bitonal 
In performance however the characteristic tang of bitonality does not obtrude itself; in any case 
this would not alter the subsequent comments upon the essentially tonal nature of this and other 
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upward in another variant of the “‘sacrifice’’ theme (Ex. 2d). This section is 
extremely declamatory. 

8. God's Intervention (Slow recitative). A return of the music, key and 
spirit of the opening of the work. The germ of the “sacrifice” theme (Ex. 2a) 
is here inverted. The “‘will’’ theme returns on the conveniently placed words 
“To fulfil my bidding”. Abraham's reply (very lively) is punctuated by the 
vigorous four-semiquaver figure (Ex. 1d) deriving directly from the opening of 
God's summons (see Ex. 1a, first bracket). Derivatives of the ‘‘sacrifice”’ 
theme are abundant. The final piano gesture (Ex. 3d) is a combination of 
elements of the “‘sacrifice’ and ‘‘will’’ themes. This leads into the final 
section :— 

9. Envoi (Easily moving). The vocal lines are based on section two but 
the accompaniment is a series of bell-like descending chords—there is no trace 
of the “‘sacrifice’’ theme which had underlain the earlier appearance of this 
duet. At the end the very opening of the work is recalled on the piano. 
Like all of Britten’s best works, when the point has been made the music 
ceases without more ado. 

Such a brief analysis is patently unable to do full justice to the inner 
organization and logic of this quite remarkable little work. Superficially it 
might appear to be one of Britten’s more relaxed works. Certainly it has not 
the tension of The Holy Sonnets of John Donne nor does it contain the exquisite 
emotional intensity of The Serenade nor the dramatically realistic immediacy 
of Winter Words. T’e text does not possess these qualities and it is, after 
all, the musician's task to set faithfully what he has chosen without trying to 
impose upon it musically those qualities which he would wish it to possess. 
If he doesn’t like it as it is, he should leave it. A mediaeval religious play, by 
the very nature of its origin and function, is not a miracle of linguistic imagery 
nor a deeply dramatic, subtle character study. Some composers might be 
attracted to this text because of its ‘‘quaintness” arising from its remoteness 
from our own time and its unselfconscious ignoring of what we today consider 
cultured art, or else they might use it with that condescension with which the 
sophisticated affect an admiration of the simple. The former attitudes are 
superficial, the latter is insincere. What really impresses in this type of play is 
its rough, vigorous honesty, its uninhibited, utterly direct expression, and those 
marvels of poetic expression which occur when some anonymous genius becomes 
associated with its evolution. Despite the often extremely inexpert versifying, 
Abraham and Isaac has an integrity which many more polished and educated 
poets cannot claim for their pretentious productions. The story, as set by 
Britten, is told directly and without irrelevancies. Probably it was this 
directness and purposefulness as well as its innate integrity which attracted 
Britten, for he is one of our most direct and purposeful composers. Nor is 
there any need to impose musical demands here. The simple but, I suspect, 
instinctive thematic organization and the felicity with which the simple dramatic 
action is handled make this canticle an improvement on its predecessor. For 
one of Britten’s temperament, the problem here, I imagine, was not great. 
The drama guides and conditions the music and if the dramatic form is concise 
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and proportionately satisfactory, then the music, if dramatically apt, should 
be satisfactory too. The salient features of this musical setting are those very 
things most striking in the text—directness, simplicity and unsophisticated 
drama. This canticle is a further potent proof of its composer’s dramatic 
range. 

If simplicity and directness are the predominant characteristics of the 
Chester play, tension and a metaphysical intensity are those of Edith Sitwell’s 
“Still falls the rain’’, the text of Britten’s Canticle III. The work is scored for 
tenor, horn and piano; it was completed late in 1954 and first performed early 
the following year at a concert in memory of Noel Mewton-Wood. The poem 
is of fierce imagery and jagged, irregular metre and stanza—both a great 
technical challenge and a great emotional inspiration to the composer. Like 
the Quarles’ canticle, it has a recurrent line in each stanza, this time however 
placed at the beginning and not at the end; it is not a happy resolution of the 
thought and feeling but a monotonous reiteration of the blackness of the 
poem’s emotion. This work is a natural companion to the Donne Sonnets 
except that here, instead of nine separate poems, the composer has only one— 
with a consequently imposed condition of even greater unity without the 
freedom of poetic rearrangement that was allowed in the earlier work. 

The metre of the poem is completely irregular, precluding anything in the 
nature of an orthodox tune. Britten employs the style of inspired, expressive 
recitative of which he is now an accomplished master to set the text, while the 
horn and piano provide prelude and interludes in the form of theme and six 
variations, in the last of which variation and verse are integrated. These 
variations are brief, epigrammatic and forceful, completely counterbalancing 
the apparently loosening element of the vocal recitatives so that the work in 
fact possesses an amazing compression. An especially intriguing feature is 
Britten’s approach towards serialism—an approach very similar to that shown 
in his opera, The Turn of the Screw, written shortly before this canticle; this 
manifestation in Britten’s work of the most powerful single force in post-war 
music is particularly interesting since it helps to define his relative position 
in the contemporary field (a thing often difficult to do with those great creative 
artists whose lack of an aggressively revolutionary attitude does not attract 
a substantial following of pygmean talents or sterile mountebanks whose empty 
gestures may at least serve to define the technique and, by comparison with 
their own barrenness, the expressive richness of the one whom they ape). It 
must be noted immediately however that although Britten employs this 
technique, he abandons his series at the tenth note, presumably for the simple 
and eminently sensible reason that the remaining two would not serve his 
musical purpose. The method is his servant. The theme of the variations 
therefore has no tonality, in extreme contrast to the first verse which clings 
to B flat,‘ which key note is anticipated here and in the subsequent variations 


* It might be argued that the vocal line is in fact in C minor and that this is therefore bitonal 
In performance however the characteristic tang of bitonality does not obtrude itself; in any ci. 
this would not alter the subsequent comments upon the essentially tonal nature of this and oth: 
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by the final horn note. The following is a summary description of the work; 
again Britten’s musical directions are given in brackets. 

Theme (Slow and distant). This consists of three phrases; the first absorbs 
five notes of Britten's incomplete row while the second (notes 6 to 10) is a 
transposed inversion of the first. The last phrase (quite unserialistic) is a 
compressed derivative of the first two. The contours of the theme (which is 
always given to the horn) are its most important aspect and fundamental to 
all the subsequent variations. Diagrammaticaily they appear thus:— 

Phrase 1 Phrase 2 Phrase 3 

Mention has already been made of the use of a characteristic interval in 
each of the earlier canticles, without much emphasis in the first, with con- 
siderable prominence in the second. In Canticle III however this feature is 
used far more deliberately. In the theme every melodic interval except the 
leaps indicated by the vertical lines in the above diagram (these leaps are very 
varied throughout the work) is a major second. In four of the six variations, 
the basic device is to retain the shape of the theme but change the interval, 
t.e. replace the major second by semitones, thirds, perfect fourths, e¢c. (multi- 
plying maybe the number of notes in the theme, but maintaining this note-to- 
note intervallic relationship even between those which are added). 

Verse I. The accompaniment is a simple voice-punctuating B flat chord 
minus its third. Once only, however, the chord rises a semitone. 

Variation I (Gently moving) and Verse II. Against a percussive piano 
background the horn shapes out the theme, its major seconds replaced by thirds. 
The cue for the accompaniment’s character is doubtless derived from ‘‘the 
pulse of the heart” of Verse II; this element of the accompaniment appears 
during this verse. The open fifth on B flat is again the basis of the accompani- 
ment, rising at the end by semitones to C and then dropping back again to 
B flat. 

Variation II (Moderately quick) and Verse IJI. The theme, with its 
number of notes multiplied and its contours more extreme, is now traced in 
semitones. The chromatic character is maintained in parts of the vocal line 
of the following verse; in like manner the semiquaver accompaniment figure 
persists in the piano. Although still clinging mainly to B flat, there is a slightly 
more extended upwards excursion, this time to D flat. 

Variation III (Lively) and Verse IV. The basic interval of this variation 
is now a fourth—in both horn and piano part. This is a vigorous three-part 
invention in which the third phrase of the theme is considerably extended to 
compensate for the brevity occasioned by the increased speed. The fourths 
persist into the piano punctuations of the next verse. The grip of the B flat 
tonality which has so far only been progressively loosened in the preceding 
verses is here shattered by a sudden shift to the remote chord of E minor to 
begin the line :— 

“Christ that each day, each night, nails there, have mercy on us. . .”. 
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The tonality subsides back again onto B flat to conclude the verse as it started. 


Variation IV (Quick and agitated) and Verse V. Over tremolando discords 
for the piano, the horn has a series of brassed repetitions on five notes which 
bear a very approximate relationship to the opening notes of phrases I and 2 
and the first notes of each of the subdivisions of phrase 3—plus the final B flat. 
Although the verse which follows settles onto the B flat of the opening, it 
quickly changes its character to that of the preceding variation (it is marked 
“Agitated (imitate Var. IV)"’). The process of integration of verse and varia- 
tion is thus carried a stage further. Only at the very end is B flat reached 
again. 

Variation V (March-like) and Verse VI. A heavy dotted-rhythm variation 
based on the interval of a fifth. The accompaniment of the following verse 
reverts entirely to the basic style of the first verse (although the B flat open 
fifth chord is treated with the rhythmic characteristic of the previous variation) ; 
in addition however a rising major third (G flat—B flat) persists low down in 
the left hand from the end of the variation. These notes appear spasmodically 
though with increasing insistence. The chromatically rising excursion from 
B flat recurs but this time reaches its most extreme and satisfying culmination 
by ascending to E flat (omitting however the open fifth chord on D). This 
final stage brings the right hand into harmonic accord with the low left hand 
rising third. 

Variation VI (Slowly as at the start). This isequally Verse VII. Variation 
and verse are at last one. The horn shapes out the theme in a form very 
similar to that presented at the opening of the work, except that instead of 
being atonal, it is adjusted to fit firmly into the key of B flat major (with a 
passing hint of E flat). Thus the main features of verse and variation (tonality 
and theme) are combined. At first the piano is silent ; the voice and horn are 
heard moving in step, the vocal part being an exact inversion of the horn 
part, sung simultaneously with that part (the pivot note is G). Finally both 
settle onto B flat and the piano enters to repeat, in a slower tempo and slightly 
modified rhythm, the ascending series of chords with which it.had accompanied 
this note on its first appearance at the end of the theme. Thus are the tensions 
of poem and music resolved. 

A comparison of this work with the earlier Donne Sonnets reveals some 
illuminating points of difference. In his earlier work, Britten had set nine 
poems which he had been free to assemble in whatever order suited him best. 
On the other hand the intensity of feeling of the poems was quite unmitigated 
and it had required a bold approach to ensure that the requisite musical variety 
was obtained ® Edith Sitwell’s canticle presents the composer with the same 
problem in an aggravated and far less tractable form. Here is a single text 
which must be taken exactly as it stands. The only means the composer can 
resort to in order to ease the problem is deletion of parts of the poem. This 


* For a discussion of the formal characteristics of Britten's Donne cycle and also of Britten's 
handiing of form in his second string Quartet, see my article ‘Stimulus and Form in Britten's 
Work” in Music and Letters, vol. 39 (1958), p. 218. 
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however could only reduce the scale of the problem—at the same time it would 
reduce even more the potential for musical achievement by annihilating a good 
deal of the inspirational stimulus of the text. Thus the composer must devise 
his own means of ensuring musical variety without raping the text. Here, 
maybe, we come to the fundamental reason for Britten’s use not only of inde- 
pendent instrumental variations which, being free of the conditioning discipline 
of a text, could assume whatever character he wished, but also of serial 
technique. The work has two main formal musical ingredients—thematic 
variation and verse. The tension of the poem is (in part at least) achieved 
musically by the contrast between horn variation and tenor verse, a contrast 
which is never more extreme than at the beginning of the work. This contrast 
is not achieved by obvious extremes of surface character, which would mean 
violating the unrelieved, passionate agony of the greater part of the poem, 
but by tonality. The first verse clings almost fanatically to B flat, the theme 
has no tonality until its final note (and this only appears in retrospect when 
it is seen as an anticipation of the tonality of the succeeding verse). In finding 
a basis for writing music which is deliberately not tonal, what better means 
than serial technique? The theme therefore starts with five-sixths of a tone 
row on the horn accompanied by the piano in a succession of chords of a dis- 
tinctly Webernish texture—individual blocks of sound suspended in space. 
Having started the work with these two extremes, the composer undertakes a 
deliberate (but not always regularly consistent—as for instance Variation IV 
which is a decided step backwards towards atonality) process of reconciliation 
and fusion of variation and verse, achieved partly by the introduction into the 
successive verses of the basic ideas of the preceding variations, but probably 
to an even greater extent by loosening the tenacious B flat tonality in the verses, 
while making the variations tend to a more tonal character (variations based 
on superimposed perfect fourths and fifths are bound to have a certain tonal 
flavour). Finally verse and variation achieve a natural integration. The use 
of serialism is not therefore a capitulation to its discipline and method but 
merely the appropriation of something which can serve the composer’s musical 
purpose because of its strong contrast to tonality. Starting from extreme 
points, variation and verse converge upon each other reaching their musical 
and emotional unity only at the very end. It is a measure of Britten's skill 
that he is able to take these seemingly irreconcilable elements and use them so 
successfully in this fashion. 

Apart from their individual, purely musical value, the importance of these 
canticles is the demonstration they afford of Britten’s capacity to handle form. 
Les Illuminations, the Michelangelo Sonnets, and above all The Serenade had 
proved Britten’s mastery of the solo song while the Donne Sonnets had proved 
his ability to organize songs into a cycle to make an extended, unified whole. 
This is a different problem to setting a single extended poem. In the case of 


* This musical device—the contrast of extremely defined tonality and tonal freedom—is not 
at all new. The second movement of Beethoven's B flat piano Trio, op. 97 (Archduke) has a 
first theme which is almost selfconsciously tonal in sharp contrast to the trio which is extremely 
chromatic. Much of the musical effect of this movement is obtained by this contrast. 
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the song cycle the songs are still short individual works. What the composer 
must do is ensure that there is at once sufficient variety of feeling and unity of 
character between the songs to make the synthesis of their sequence satisfactory. 
If it is not satisfactory, there are various possibilities for rectifying the fault 
without having to alter the whole conception. The discipline of the long poem 
is not however simply that of more sustained thought; the musician is not free, 
as in the song cycle, to rearrange the order of his songs or replace any which are 
found to be unsuitable. Unless the whole conception is right the whole work 
is impaired. Canticle I sectionalizes too much; the variety demanded by 
music has to be imposed upon a text which neither possesses nor needs that 
variety for itself. In Canticle II variety is inherent in the text while the devices 
of an overall ternary scheme, thematic growths and relationships, and firm 
sectional tonality are used to foster unity in diversity. Natural ingenuity, 
experience, and sheer musical genius combine to solve the problem of variety 
posed by the text of Canticle III. Instrumental variations are introduced 
which, being independent of the poem, enable Britten to obtain musical variety 
without having to do violence to the poem. But this only creates the conditions 
for success—it is no guarantee that success will in fact be forthcoming. The 
fact that this duality does not lead to disunity and diffuseness—that this is, 
in fact, one of Britten’s most concentrated works, is a cogent proof that, even 
if his early, purely instrumental works and his subsequent silence in this field 
of composition are indications that he is not (at least, not yet) an absolute 
master of the more traditional symphonic formal methods, yet when he is 
presented with a problem of extended formal organization which is susceptible 
of solution on his own individual terms, he is able to tackle even the most 
difficult with complete success. 

Canticle III was the chronological companion to the opera The Turn of the 
Screw. Having completed these two most concentrated examples of the two 
musical forms which are most congenial to him—opera and solo vocal music— 
Britten entered a period of comparative creative silence. The ballet ‘The 
Prince of the Pagodas’’ was the only major work forthcoming during the next 
four years. Now however the flow seems to have been resumed and four 
important new works were brought out in 1958. The Nocturne suggests a 
revisiting of the style of the earlier Serenade enriched and matured by fifteen 
years experience (this is no mere repetition of an old success), Can we hope 
therefore for more canticles? Certainly in view of the beauties of the three 
examples Britten has already given us, they will be greeted with more than 
common interest. 
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Hanns Jelinek 


BY 
HANS F. REDLICH 


Amonc dodecaphonists of the middle generation and active in Central Europe 
none seems more deserving of general attention than the Viennese Hanns 
Jelinek. Like Arnold Schénberg, his spiritual master, he combines a gift for 
original composition with a remarkable flair for the didactic. His music and 
his theoretical writing are strictly complementary and thus constitute the 
idea! material for teaching the twelve-note technique (as conceived and prac- 
tised by the Second Viennese School) to the uninitiated. 

Born in 1gor in Vienna of working-class parents, Jelinek made early contact 
with Schénberg and Alban Berg in the winter of 1918-19 when he first attended 
the former’s Schwarzwaldschul-Kurse for a few months only, to become a 
private pupil of the latter for an equally brief period. Jelinek’s poverty 
precluded any systematic study with either master.‘ A second attempt 
(in 1920) to study music at the Wiener Musikakademie under Franz Schmidt 
was to end similarly inconclusively. While still in his teens Jelinek began to 
make a precarious living as a pianist in cinemas and cabarets. Later—when 
the sound film was being introduced—he developed into an adept in the art of 
composing and orchestrating film music. He also wrote a lot of popular music, 
cross-fertilized by the style of Offenbach and the increasing stimulus of jazz. 
He even composed a musical comedy Bubi Caligula (1947), writing his own 
libretto. Simultaneously, however, Jelinek absorbed the music of Schénberg 
and his two disciples, concentrating particularly on their pioneering work in 
the field of musical serialism. By 1935 he had mastered Schénberg’s twelve- 
note technique to such an extent that he then continued to compose exclusively 
in that style. Somewhat earlier Jelinek had already begun to make his mark 
as a composer of bold originality. His Sinfonia Ritmica (Vienna, 1931) 
enlivened classical formal patterns with jazz-sonorities. A  didactically 
conceived “‘Suite for strings’’ was first performed in 1932 in New York where it 
received the John Hubbard prize. At the same time the music to eight full- 
length films was written, among them a remarkably successful ‘‘Symphonie 
Wien” in praise of the city of his birth. Undoubtedly the quintessence of 
Jelinek’s practical musicianship and theoretical rumination is to be found 
in two collections of a highly didactic character to which a third publication— 
a theoretical work in two volumes—is added as a kind of corroborative com- 
mentary. They are: Zwdélftonwerk, op. 15, Erste Folge, 1947-49, Zweite Folge, 
1950-51 ; Zwilftonfibel, op. 21, 1953/54, and, finally, Anleitung zur Zwilftonkom- 
position, part I, 1952 and part II, 1958. 

The publication of this truly encyclopaedically conceived Gradus ad Par- 
nassum for future serialists naturally made Jelinek’s name more widely known, 
especially in West Germany. He was subsequently invited to lecture and to 
demonstrate at the summer music schools of Darmstadt and Barsbiittel 


1 Cf. H. F. Redlich: Alban Berg. Versuch einer Wiirdigung, Vienna, 1957, p. 384-85. There I 
have attempted to clarify Jelinek’s relation to both teachers on the basis of documentary evidence. 
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(1952-53), at the Congress of Dodecaphonists in Salzburg (1952) and also at the 
progressive Musikakademie in Detmold. Jelinek’s success as a music teacher, 
as a broadcaster and public lecturer has at last led to his permanent appoint- 
ment to the Wiener Musikakademie, the staff of which he joined in January, 
1958. A year later he was made a Professor at that Institute where he now 
holds a two year special course for twelve-note composition, probably the 
only officially sanctioned academic curriculum of that kind at present any- 
where. Jelinek has thus achieved the official recognition of dodecaphony as 
an integral part of academic musical tuition. Surely a remarkable feat in a 
country of such outspoken conservatism as Austria and doubly remarkable as 
the achievement of a musician who is largely self-taught! 


The Zwélftonwerk, op. 15, is a collection of paradigmatic compositions, 
organized in groups of different structural patterns. However, while the 
“Fibel’’, written exclusively for the piano, represents a complete course of 
specifically pianistic instruction, of gradually progressing difficulty—containing 
inter alia finger-exercises, easy pieces, with an obligatory third stave for the 
accompanying teacher and, finally, more ambitious compositions to be 
played without the teacher’s aid, culminating in a cycle of 17 variations on a 
serial ‘‘premiss’’,? the Zwélftonwerk is written for more advanced students, 
containing an Erste Folge of five groups of piano music of increasing grades of 
difficulty, and also a Zweite Folge, including four canons for two flutes, a 
sonatina for woodwind, a divertimento for four clarinets and, finally, a trio for 
strings. A number oi characteristic features in both collections tends to recall 
the image of Johann Sebastian Bach and his own didactically conceived 
collections of contrapuntal music. Jelinek’s Werk and Fibel are each founded 
on one “Basic Set’’ (Grundrethe). Bach’s “Thema Regium”’ and his fugal 
subject in D minor find their equivalents here in a ‘Motto’ for each collection. 
The ““Motto” for the Zwdlftonwerk runs as follows: 


R (Basic 3 ba bd 


UK (inversion of the retrograde motion) 

Again, not unlike Das mustkalische Opfer, the Zwilftonwerk contains—apart 
from some genuine keyboard music—chamber music for strings and canons for 
woodwind. Bach’s example becomes evident even from the slightly archaic 
sub-title of the Werk: 

den Ausfiihrenden zur Beniitzung, 

den Zuhérenden zur Ergétzung, 
den Lehrenden zur Anregung, 
den Lernenden zur Anleitung geschrieben 
und allen Freunden und Liebhabern 

der Komposition mit Zwélftonreihen zugeeignet. 


Cf. Zwolftonfibel, Heft 12, p. 147. 
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Bach's influence may also be traced in the neo-baroque types used by Jelinek in 
the Erste Folge which includes ‘‘two part inventions in which the four modes 
of the series are introduced”, characteristic pieces, three dance pieces, four 
toccatas* and, finally, a Suite in E for piano. Jelinek’s delightful two part 
inventions are specially capable of giving the adept in serialism ‘einen starcken 
Vorschmack von der Composition”’. 

It is music of wit, resourcefulness and pungency, not averse to occasional 
use of a popular formula, as is shown in the following music example in which 
the first bars of the second Invention are quoted: 

Ex.2 pocort.. . . 
seat 
Pa 32 ! 


etc. 


x 
> =. 


7 

The Zwélftonfibel caters—at least in its first two numbers—for the real 
novice who is expected to begin with exercises of 3, 4 and 5 notes which are 
serially implemented by an obligatory ‘‘teacher’s stave’’, thus enabling the 
pupil to get accustomed to the sound of dodecaphonically conceived music 
while actually engaged only on a pentatonic design, as in the following little 


piece: 


Ex.3 
Moderato “ Pentatonic” from “Zwélftonfibel” 
| 
Teacher 
(obligatory 


Books 3-4 chiefly include exercises in which dodecaphonic ‘‘basic shapes” 
are either distributed over both hands or are produced in octaves by two 
hands simultaneously. The charming “‘six little waltzes’’ speak a kind of 
atonal Schubert-Lanner idiom. Books 5-6 comprise exercises in vertical and 


* Toccata No. 3, called Toccata funebre—in memoriam Alban Berg, uses motives from Wozzeck 
in Berg's well known manner of integrating quotations from works of other composers into his own 
serial and musical orbit. Jelinek’s composition should be compared with Berg's Lyric Suite in 
which quotations from Wagner's Tristan and from Zemlinsky’s Lyric Symphony occur. 
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horizontal dodecaphony. Some of these crystallize into primitive cyclic forms, 
as in the case of the second little Suite which recalls certain sections of Barték’s 
Mikrokosmos as much as it evidently paves the way for the much more complex 
style of Schénberg’s piano Suite, op. 25. Books 7-8 include 6 Bagatelles: 
dodecaphonic miniatures of greater conceptual freedom and sometimes enlivened 
by an element of Schumannesque whimsy. Book 8 includes dodecaphonic 
scale exercises, a valuable object of study also for players of the music of 
French Impressionism in which whole-tone configurations abound. Books 
Q-I2 present a great number of Vortragsstiicke of a more ambitious character. 
These draw special attention to certain selective configurations, mirror re- 
flections, permutations and canonic variants. On the other hand the Studies 
concentrate on certain patterns of rhythm, phrasing or touch (trills), finger 
repetition on one key, crossbar rhythm, tremolando, arpeggiando, etc. Some 
are fiendishly difficult and a truly gruelling preparation for the disciplined 
freedom of books 11-12 in which a Partita canonica, a mirror canon 
with variations and, finally, a set of 17 variations represent the summit of the 
novice’s achievement, but also the sonorous climax of the whole collection. 
Brief explanatory appendices repeatedly point to the An/eitung as the official 
textbook of Jelinek’s artistic credo. That treatise is divided into two volumes 
which are made to correspond closely to the Erste and Zweite Folge of the 
Zwilftonwerk. 

In the preface to this zestfully written and remarkably unprejudiced book 
Jelinek makes it abundantly clear that it is not his intention to offer a foolproof 
and encyclopaedic manual of twelve-note technique as such, nor to present a 
general treatise of musical composition. What, in fact, he does offer is a con- 
flation of his own experiences while discovering the immanent laws of dode- 
caphony, together with a collection of practical rules while writing twelve-note 
music and analyzing dodecaphonic compositions of his great predecessors in 
the serial field. Jelinek’s Anleitung is the first manifestation of an organic 
system of speculative thought. As such it creates its own terminology which, 
of course, incorporates the fundamental typographical symbols and terms used 
by the Second Viennese School since the middle 1920s. In contrast, however, 
to Schénberg and his disciples who never attempted a morphology of twelve- 
note music,‘ Jelinek does attempt to produce here at least the Prolegomena to 
such a system. Hence, his terminology is explicit and bewilderingly rich in 
new categories of constructive musical thought. The morphological chapters 
in both volumes of the Anlettung are of special importance for the student 
wishing to find out what makes a dodecaphonic composition “‘tick’’. The 
three basic types of twelve-note technique are here called horizontal, vertical 
and broken, dodecaphony. They are lucidly explained as three different ways 
of apportioning the basic shapes of the “Basic Set’’ (Grundrethe) to different 
parts of the polyphonic fabric. In “horizontal dodecaphony” (a) every part 


* Except Schénberg’s American Lecture “Composition with Twelve Tones”, first published 


in Style and Idea. 
5 Cf. the chapters ‘Zur Nomenklatur”’ (Vol. I, p.9 ff.) and “Formenfamilien” (Vol. I, p. 121 ff.). 
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contains a complete basic shape; in “vertical dodecaphony”’ (6) the basic shape 
is split up between two complementary parts; in “‘broken dodecaphony” 
(c) however, the basic shape is divided in sections of unequal length which are 
presented in a kind of heterophonic simultaneity. The following example may 
illustrate this: 


(from Zwélftonwerk, “Heft VIII, No. 1 transposed"’) 


be 
| 12 
A. 
© 
4 
4 7 
Ta —— 
2 3 


Within the narrow confines of this survey it is impossible to give an ex- 
haustive account of Jelinek’s “Introduction”. However, the brilliant chapters 
on the Octave and Prime and on the intriguing phenomena of permutation, 
interpolation, rotation and selection should at least be mentioned in passing. 
Chapter 24 offers a blueprint for a future system of dodecaphonic esthetics. 
Both volumes comprise detailed analyses of serial compositions by Schénberg, 
Berg, Webern and Jelinek himself. They also contain explicit commentaries 
on many problems of the Zwélftonfibel. Especially Webern’s later works 
(from op. 21 on) are subjected to closest analytic scrutiny, aided by well- 
produced diagrams and music examples. The more extended of these illustra- 
tions are collected in two separate appendices. 


a 
Ex.4 st Serial 

(from Zwilftonwerk, “Heft II, N°1” 
Me 
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The chief assets of Jelinek’s Anleitung are: the author’s unfailing ability to 
expound the principles of a new system of musical logic in lucid terms; an 
absolute absence of any doctrinaire attitude; a deep-seated humility in the 
face of the freely admitted unpredictability of aural phenomena and, lastly, an 
unshakeable belief in the ultimate mystery of artistic creation. Any suspicion 
of musical cerebralism is immediately dispelled by Jelinek’s music itself ia 
which an ingredient of Austrian robustness keeps the elements of speculative 
construction successfully in check. One of his recent works, the Miniature 
Selbstbildnis des Marc Aurel, op. 24 (first performed in 1955) could be called an 
epitome of Jelinek’s style and ethos. -At a first glance it looks deceptively like a 
replica of Schénberg’s Pierrot Junaire. It is written for a speaker and for an 
ensemble comprising flute, viola, bass clarinet and piano. Like Pierrot it 
consists of a sequel of minute movements. However, here the parallel with 
Schénberg comes to an end. In the notation of the speaker’s part no attempt 
is made to indicate pitch; the scansion of the words alone is graphically fixed, 
leaving eventual changes of pitch to the discretion of the narrator. The text 
is taken from the Roman Emperor’s Confessions. Its selection aims to present 
his code of moral behaviour as axioms quoted from his favourite teachers. The 
moving simplicity of Jelinek’s musical aphorisms is most forcibly expressed in 
the contemplative dialogue between bass clarinet and flute: 


Apol- 
7 
A 
Bass 
-lo - nius war mir ein Bei - spiel fir die Frei - heit des 
¥ 
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whereas the principles of enlightened stoicism (‘‘Von ihm lernte ich die zur 
Lebensweisheit erforderlichen Grundsdtze . . .’’) are reflected in the tender glow 
of an instrumental peroration which sums up the moral code of a truly civilized 
human being in terms of unearthly beauty of sound® ending on an elliptic 
cadence towards an imaginary B-flat major. . . . 


be zu ver: bin- den. 


* Music examples 1, 2 and 4 are reproduced by courtesy of Universal Edition, Vienna— 
Ziirich-London, music example 3 by courtesy of Méseler Verlag, Wolfenbiittel, music example 
5 by courtesy of Hanns Jelinek. 
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Wordless Functional Analysis: 
the second year and beyond—I 


BY 


HANS KELLER 


THE present article may be regarded as the third chapter in the short history 
of my new method of intra-musical analysis which, I hope, I need no longer 
describe or justify. The first two chapters appeared in two August issues of this 
journal—“Functional Analysis: its pure Application” in August, 1957, and 
“Wordless Functional Analysis: the first Year’’ in August, 1958. In the latter 
piece, I suggested that “FA does seem to have come to stay’’, a conclusion 
which recent events tend to support. When I wrote those words, I was about 
to start work on FA no. 4 (which, as I explained there, preceded FA no. 3). 
At the time of writing the present essay, FA no. 9 has two performances 
behind it.* Since all functional analyses are made to order, the number 
produced within a given period is, to some extent, itself indicative of the actual 
(as distinct from the potential) demand that exists for them. This is parti- 
cularly true if the commissioning agency is a broadcasting corporation and if it 
regularly renews its commissions. FA’s nos. 1-8 were all commissioned either 
by the BBC or by Norddeutscher Rundfunk (NDR) or, in the single instance 
of FA no. 4, by both of them independently of each other. I should, of course, 
be the last to imply that the mere success of wordless functional analysis goes 
to show its value. What the reception disproves, however, is a suggestion 
which I have not seldom come across, particularly amongst those (and there 
are still many of them) who react to the new method on the basis of hearsay 
evidence or, worse still, solely in terms of what they imagine it to sound like, 
on the basis of no evidence whatever: it surely is a highbrow, a specialist 
affair, they feel or fear, far above the heads of ordinary mortals. In reply to 
this prejudging criticism, it cannot be too strongly stressed that wordless 
functional analysis, just because it is wordless, is no more specialist than all 
music: non-specialist to the musical and specialist to the unmusical. Its 
understanding, in other words, depends on talent rather than learning. Of 
course, ceteris paribus, if you are a musician you understand music better than 
if you aren’t (and, conversely, if you understand music very well you are bound 
to be a musician unless unfortunate circumstances have driven you on to an 
abnormal line of development). 


* FA no. 9a, 
i F 


to be exact. 
piano . FA no. 
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It is an analysis of Mozart's A ryinor Sonata, K.310, written for a 
to be an analysis of the sam:, work, scored for piano quintet. pars See 
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Here, then, is a tabular history of FA’s nos. 1-9, as short as I can make it: 


Broadcasts* 
German Radio 
tions 
(NDR and 
Bayerischer Concert 
FA BBC Rundfunk) Performancest Performers 
No. 1, on Mozart's K.421 2 I I Aeolian String 
(1957) Quartet 
No. 2, on Beethoven's op. I 2 - Pro Musica String 
95 (1957) Quartet; Hamann 
String Quartet 
No. 3, on Mozart’s K.503 I ~ - Denis Matthews with 
(1958) Goldsbrough Orch- 
estra under Charles 
Mackerras 
No. 4, on Haydn's op. 64, 1} I I Dartington String 
no. 5 (1958) Quartet; Benthien 
String Quartet 
No. 5, on Haydn's op. 50, - I I Benthien String 
no. § (1958) artet; Darting- 
ton String Quartet 
No. 6, on Haydn's op. 20, - 1 I Hamann String 
no. 1 (1958) t ; ing- 
ton String Quartet 
No. 7, on Haydn's -p. 76, - I I Hamann String 
no. 2 (1959) Quartet; Cantilena 
String Quartet 
No. 8, on Beethoven's op. 1 ~ - Clifford Curzon with 
58 (1959) London Symphony 
Orchestra under 
Stanley Pope 
No. ga on Mozart's K.310 - - 2 Susan Bradshaw; 
Susan McGaw 


* As I am correcting the proofs of this article, the news reaches me that Ziirich Radio is 
ing broadcasts of FA's Nos. 1 and 4. 
Rw Holland Festival incidentally, is planning an FA performance; details are not yet 
available. 
Forthcoming (11th March). 


Other things being equal, by far the shortest FA is no. 1, which comprises 
260 bars. FA no. ga, though it only has to cope with three movements and 
indeed with much simpler structures than are the subject of FA no. 1, is con- 
siderably longer (329 bars) ; in fact, while my first score is a simple analysis of 
a complex work, my latest is a complex analysis of a relatively simple work. 
The longest FA (not by far!) is no. 6, which runs to 820 bars; but, as I men- 
tioned in August last year, no. 2 already extends over 601 bars, and the 
subsequent quartet scores, with the exception of no. 5 (595 bars), are still 
longer: no. 4 runs to 727 bars, no. 7 to 678 bars. The two orchestral scores, 
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on the other hand, are rot so long: no. 3 covers 475 bars, and no. 8 is a few bars 
shorter. This is due not only to the fact that they deal with 3-movement 
concertos while nos. 3-7 deal with 4-movement quartets, but also, in the case 
of FA no. 8, to a more practical circumstance: for financial reasons, the entire 
performance could not be longer than an hour, a condition that was easy enough 
to fulfil in the case of FA no. 3 on Mozart’s piano Concerto in C, K.503, but which 
presented me with problems of compression in the analysis of Beethoven's 
G major Concerto with its long and complex first movement and its enormous 
wealth of contrasts. Nevertheless, I definitely stand by what I have written; 
in fact, for what it is worth, my opinion is that I have not yet produced a better 
score. A more extended version would not add much; it would merely “‘ex- 
tend” in the literal sense, resolving certain condensations and thus heightening 
immediate accessibility. 

Again for practical reasons, this question of immediate accessibility is 
indeed at its tensest in the case of an orchestral score. From my tabular 
survey it will be seen that of the nine FAs, there are two which so far have had 
to content themselves with a single performance each—the two concerto 
analyses; nor indeed, at the time of writing, have any further performances 
been planned.* The reason is, of course, that an orchestral performance is a 
costly undertaking, still more so with a first-rate soloist. From the standpoint 
of analytic composition, this means that when writing an orchestral score, I 
must always try to hit the listener as directly as possible, so that, whatever 
happens to him in the intellectual dimension, his intuitive experience of the 
analytic music’s development remains intense throughout at the first hearing, 
and without there being any immediate hope of “‘another time”. However, 
this kind of approach is more easily formulated than realized. There is no 
denying that, fundamentally, the problem is insoluble: if I wrote something 
shallow enough for one hearing it would be too shallow. In a way, the very 
success of these orchestral analyses saddens me, for only I and a few pupils and 
friends who have seen the scores know the difference between their actual and 
their potential, essential effect—between the immediate surface and the inner 
layers which cannot possibly be understood without repeated hearings. 

To some considerable extent, the selfsame problem is of course acute in the 
case of the chamber-musical scores too, for there aren’t many people who have 
an opportunity to hear them more than once. Even in the case of FA no. 1, 
which can be seen to be in an exceptionally fortunate position so far as the 
number of performances is concerned, there is hardly anyone with more than 
two hearings behind or before him: it must not be forgotten that of the three 
broadcasts of this score, one was in Germany.t 

For the time being, the problem can sometimes be tackled by immediate 
repeat performances, or at any rate by two performances in fairly close succes- 
sion; a second hearing when the first is still remembered reaches deeper than 
three hearings widely spaced in time. But this solution is only practicable 


* Though quite recently, NDR has shown interest in FA no. 8. 
¢ As I indicated above, the fourth will be in Switzerland. 
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within the context of sharply focussed audience interest: FA no. ga had two 
performances by two pianists at the Summer School of Music in Dartington 
last August. 

At the same time, it is to be regretted that more or less automatically, 
performances of functional analyses tend to be relegated to the Third Pro- 
gramme sphere (if I may use the term “Third Programme’ with extended 
denotation, just as, in an opposite sense, one uses the term “Hollywood”. 
The reader may already have inferred from my introductory remarks that word- 
less functional analysis is to be understood like—indeed as—music. It follows 
that it is the kind of analysis which, while gratifying Third Programme needs, 
makes the Third Programme approach unnecessary so far as the musical 
analysis of non-Third-Programme music is concerned. In short, it is analysis 
by experience, not by intellectual reflection, though the requirements of the 
controlling intellect are of course always heeded. 

Virtue dies easily, but vicious virtue, obsessional virtue—intellectualism 
dies hard. How often do I encounter, amongst appreciative listeners, the need 
to translate my analytic scores “back’’ into conceptual thought! Back? 
My analytic thought does not arise conceptually. However, in another, 
sinister sense, the word “‘back”’ remains meaningful. For what some of the 
most “‘advanced”’ supporters of FA are in fact indulging in is an act of cowardly 
regression to conceptual analysts. It is cowardly because it consists of two un- 
obtrusive steps backward after an obtrusive step forward; because it shows an 
unwillingness to face a future that is really different from the past; and below 
all, because it is a direct result of the unmusical fear of wordlessness, of having 
to remain within the sphere of purely musical thought, of having to feel and 
think without the security afforded by static terms which one can hold on to 
however bewildering the music’s dynamism—/f, that is, one is ready to sacrifice 
musical realism to the magic word, a sacrifice, be it added, that is so easy in 
this age of fear-inspired intellect-worship that none of the many who make it 
are aware of their escape. A residue of this cowardice can be found in my 
own phrase, ‘music about music”, with which I used briefly to describe the 
nature of wordless functional analysis. The operative word is “‘about”’; it 
is here that lies the cowardice, the fear of losing the established tools of criti- 
cism, the age’s neurotic need for scientism as distinct from the healthy need for 
science, in the sense of the purest possible knowledge in any particular field. 
In point of fact, functional analysis does not really produce music about music 
at all, and as soon as I realized the intellectualizing prejudice behind this 
formulation, I dropped it and replaced it by “‘the music behind the music’’— 
which is, I think, the truest possible description. 


(To be concluded.) 
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Ernest Newman 


In writing that Ernest Newman was the greatest music critic this country has ever 
produced, and certainly the greatest whom it has been my privilege to know personally, 
I am aware that I am simultaneously writing off what little reputation I may ever have 
had with MR’s younger readers. 

Newman may not have known much better than the rest of us what music is, but he 
did know what was (and is) music and what was not. Furthermore he made the distinc- 
tion in his writings, frequently and fearlessly, in generally simple language without 
equivocation, so that his beloved “plain musical man’’—and even the perhaps less lovable 
unmusical man—had no excuse for not seeing the matter aright, or at least as Newman 
Saw it. 

Now whereas Newman's direct “‘no nonsense’ approach to his subject, especially 
when combined with his factual knowledge and command of fine prose, used to be admired 
and envied, in these days when apparently all musicians are equal—though even now some 
may be more equal than others—it is not done to sort sheep and goats for fear of offending 
one or the other species, or simply to avoid appearing to know a little more than the next 
man (despite the fact that we all think we do). 

Apart from having a mind of his own and taking no trouble to conceal it, there were 
other ways too in which Newman failed to be entirely up-to-date. His appreciation of 
music did not stop at Wagner or Brahms, as was and still is true of some of his juniors, 
for he admired and tried to enjoy Barték and also admired Schénberg without, I think, 
finding his music congenial. 

Although Newman’s writing was always based on profound scholarship and detailed 
knowledge (sometimes of the most unlikely kind), his prose derives its unique quality from 
the irreverent wit which always lurks between his lines, hardly ever known to lose an 
opportunity of deflating a pompous ass. Whether his target be Pseudo-Philosophy at the 
End of the Nineteenth Century (more than sixty years ago) or Messrs. Hurn and Root’s so- 
called Truth about Wagzer (published in 1930), Newman's counter-attack in either case is 
wonderfully organized, with the object of inflicting devastation and ultimate rout upon 
the perpetrators of what he regarded as presumptuous rubbish. Discussion of the former 
lies outside the scope of THe Music Review, but with regard to Hurn and Root, readers 
who have forgotten or were never acquainted with this particular comedy are advised to 
regale themselves with Fact and Fiction about Wagner (Cassell, 1931). 

Although Newman paraphrased Covent Garden's first post-194', production of Meister- 
singer as ‘‘The Mastersingers of Stepney”’ and thereby put those of us who remember that 
particular mess everlastingly in his debt, it would not be fair to leave the impression that 
he was merely a professional ‘‘taker-down to size”; he was that, and the profession sorely 
needs a successor—but he was also a great deal more. To quote one instance among 
many: the work he did on Barték’s viola Concerto about the time of the 1950 Edinburgh 
Festival was phenomenal for a man of nearly 82, but readers may be more interested to 
go back to 1939 and discuss Newman’s opinions of Don Giovanni when he was a mere 70 
years of age. 

Those of us whose instinct is to try to “improve” the opera are peremptorily put in our 
proper place. Newman wrote:— 

“A completely satisfactory production of “Don Giovanni’’ has bably never yet been 
seen: producers and conductors have been fiddling with the opera for more than a century, 
omitting here, rearranging there, and everywhere adding the plenitude of their own wisdom to 
that of Mozart and Da Ponte; but we are as far as ever from remedying the original faults of the 
work’. (Sunday Times, June, 1939.) 

But despite the above, Newman duly outlined in his paper the following week the broad 
principles on which he would base his own ideal performance of Don Giovanni! At this 
point—it must have been early in July—lI rashly sent him the typescript of a paper I had 
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recently written (which was subsequently published in MR, IV/1, 1943: pp. 45/52). On 
17th July Newman wrote:— 

“I can only thank you for letting me see your paper, with the bulk of which I fully agree. 
But I must ask you to forgive me if I don’t enter into a detailed discussion of some of the points 
in it. It would be useless to do that unless I could do it at proper length; and for that, alas, 
time and strength fail me. I would only venture to hint that it is possible to exaggerate the 
scope and the depth of even a genius such as that of Mozart. Like every other artist, from 
Shakespeare downwards, he was capable of bad work on occasion; and there is some very poor 
work, in my estimation, scattered about in Don Giovanni. The tendency of the nineteenth 
century, especially the earlier nineteenth century as typified by Hoffmann and Kierkegaard, 
was to over-write Mozart. The day for that sort of thing is surely over. I am not greatly 
enamoured of schemes for so manipulating Don Giovanni as to help it to avoid the natural 
consequences of its own faults and errors. I find Don Giovanni more interesting just as it left 
Da Ponte’s and Mozart's hands—as a revelation of the mind and the capacity of each of them. 
I quite recognize that the theatrical public has to be catered for and placated: but I equally 
don't bother about the public. This may seem to be in contradiction to my recent articles, in 
which I sketched the way in which J would deal with the opera. But I took pains to make it 
clear that I had in mind only a private performance, in which I would be at liberty to indulge my 
own prepossessions and prejudices, omitting or curtailing anything that doesn’t interest me 
greatly. So far as public performance is concerned, I feel that the best thing is to stick as 
closely as possible to the Prague model, making that run as smoothly and plausibly as one can, 
but where it can't be made plausible, just leaving it at that. I repeat that my main concern is 

0 follow up the lines of thought of librettist and composer, rational or irrational, not to give the 
audience what it would regard as value for its money. But I freely admit that this attitude of 
mine would never do for the theatres! 

I sometimes feel that the greatest curse and pest of the modern theatre is the animal known 
as a producer. He seems to imagine that plays and operas were written with the sole object 
of giving him an opportunity to show what a bright fellow he is. What I want in Don Giovanni 
is not bigger and better “producing” but bigger and better singing and acting. If each of the 
singers could (a) sing his or her music, (5) look the part, (c) live up to the character of the part, 
we would get much nearer the real Don Giovanni than under the present system of bad singing 
and imperfect acting plus any amount of “producing’’. 

Yours sincerely, Ernest Newman. 


' P.S. Do you know Rouché’s (of the Paris Opera) booklet on the staging of Don Giovanni ?”’ 


All this, I am well aware, takes us very little further towards the ideal realization on 
the stage of Mozart’s most tantalising opera; but it might give rise to new lines of thought 
for future productions of Don Giovanni, and it does show something of Newman's flexi- 
bility of mind at three score years and ten. 

Despite the international fame which his writings have brought him, or should one 
say because of it, it is sad—but in these days perhaps not to be wondered at—that his 
monumental four volume work on Richard Wagner cannot now be bought complete 
(except, may be, at a sale, with luck and second-hand). 

It is also strange that while most of his lesser colleagues manage to collect some kind of 
minor honour before they reach the age of seventy, Newman, whose great gifts would have 
lent distinction to the membership of the Order of Merit, was allowed to die at a great age 
without any official recognition—not even a doctorate of music bestowed by correspon- 
dence. The pundits may be left to marvel how well Newman was able to manage without! 

G. N.S. 


The New in Review 


BY 
HANS KELLER 
Donaueschingen, 1959 


PreRRE BouLez conducted his Domaine Musical ensemble in the first performance of his 
own, recent Tombeau @ la memoire du Prince Max Egon zu Fiirstenberg, in which 5° 15” 
instrumental music, amounting in places to an impenetrably thick orchestral texture, 
introduce a soprano setting (1° 55’’) of a Mallarmé line: ‘Un peu profond misseau calomnie 
la mort’. Boulez’ own programme note was less comprehensible than the music. 

In the same concert, Boulez gave us what may well have been the worst Schénberg 
performance ever—that of the great Suite, op. 29. It failed in every respect, and most of 
the tempi were absurd. Below, on the left, are Boulez’ durations, on the right Schénberg’s 
own (found on the cover of a printed score in his possession) : 


1st mvt.: 6’ 34” 9 

2nd mvt.: 9’ 
3rd mvt.: x 8’ 
4th mvt.: 5° 45” 6’ 


Tempo is, of course, a function of structure and hence of phrasing. But there is a 
structural limit to the variability of tempo; besides, there weren't any phrasings in Boulez’ 
interpretation anyway. 

The concert also included the first performance of the complete version of Henri 
Pousseur’s stereophonic Rimes pour différentes sources sonores (1958-59; 15° 17”)—an 
experiment, inevitably unsuccessful, in synthetic cum natural sound emanating from 
spatially differentiated sources. The synthetic part of the work had been produced in the 
Studio de musique électronique de Bruxelles and consists not only of electronic sounds proper, 
but also of instrumental parts which had been “‘alienated’’ (verfremdet) electro-acoustically. 
The three movements are scored, respectively, for wind, strings and percussion; strings, 
percussion and tape; and all available sources of sound. The purely instrumental move- 
ment can be played either at the beginning or at the end. The reason why this kind of 
composition is doomed to failure is that in physical sound it contradicts its own premisses: 
on the one hand, it aims at an increased complexity and differentiation of expressive 
means, while on the other the actual contrasts of texture must needs be of the crudest 
kind, decisively influenced as they inevitably are by accidental factors, i.e. the acoustics 
of the hall, and the position of the different sources of sound in relation to the position of 
the listener. Unintended contrasts are the result, determined by the different dynamic 
and colouristic levels at which the different sound-complexes reach any given seat in 
the hall, and by the different norms of blend and balance forced on the listener not only 
successively, but also simultaneously. If you sit “in the wrong place’ at an ordinary 
concert, you try to adjust yourself and, up to a point, intuitively compensate for the 
distortion—enough to be able to follow the music, of whose textural framework you are 
aware by acoustic implication, even though you do not directly perceive it. But when 
you are confronted with Pousseur’s work, you will, if you are not exceptionally lucky, 
sit in 2 or 3 “wrong places”’ at once, or in a place which is right for one source of sound but 
wrong for another. Now, if you are able to accept the resulting distortion of balance as 
an accidental circumstance which “doesn’t matter’’ (and I personally am quite incapable 
of doing so), you cannot possibly appreciate the finer differentiations which are part of the 
composition and do matter. I think I greatly shocked a colleague from Norddeutscher 
Rundfunk when I turned my chair round by 180°; yet, in the acoustic circumstances, this 
was the most natural and logical experiment imaginable. The result was striking, the 
balance between the different sources of sound totally different—in some respects the 
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opposite. What would the composer have said if I had asked him which sound-picture 
was the “truer”? There were listening positions in the hall which differed far more 
widely than the two between which I was able to experiment. The depressing conclusion 
is that so far as texture, balance and blend was concerned, the composer cannot possibly 
have heard what he wrote: he cannot have had a concrete framework of sound relations 
in his ear. Here he was, trying to enrich expressive means, but anyone naturally able to 
take in the “enrichment” must have been unable to hear the difference between, say, a 
c” on the A-string of the viola and one on the A-string of the violin. 

Conducting the Siidwestfunk Orchestra, Boulez presented Luciano Berio’s Allelujah II 
(1956-58; 15’ 25”), with the composer badly co-conducting an instrumental group in the 
gallery. In theory, there were five instrumental groups, spatially contrasted, but since 
four of them were crowded together on the platform (strictly according to the composer's 
instructions), the effect in sound was of two contrasting groups. Nobody said so before 
I did—and when I did, nobody contradicted me. The trouble is that most of our modern 
musicians rightly suspect their own ears. Though I could not modify my argument 
against this type of spatial music (see above); though, even at first hearing, several anti- 
phonal effects could be precisely anticipated (including particular imminent notes); and 
although, again at first hearing, the poor quality of the performance (including sundry 
wrong or imprecise entries) was so obvious that I shuddered to think how I would have 
felt if I had known the work, I nevertheless found the music arresting, the result of a 
genuine expressive need. 

In the same concert, the first performance of Petite Musique de Nuit (1958) for eleven 
instrumental groups by the Israeli Roman Haubenstock-Ramati tended to show that the 
composer is gradually developing a more realistic attitude towards his own musical thought 
—helped by an exceptional ear which had already been evident in his Recitative and 
Aria for harpsichord and orchestra. The influence of Boulez is still there, but every detail 
is much more clearly conceived in terms of concrete, physical sound. Of the three 
“parts” or four movements (3’ 10”; 1° 59”, 3’ 8”; 2’ 1”; Part II consists of 2 movements), 
the last is the Standchen sur le nom de Heinrich Strobel composed in 1958, of which a 
score is available. Notated very much senza misura, this is the kind of music which (to 
any but the utterly virginal listener) seems very easy to conduct and very difficult to 
play: the conductor can ‘‘come’’ when he likes, but the player can’t. Incidentally, Mr. 
Haubenstock-Ramati, who talks a lot about time, gives 3 minutes as approximate duration 
for the Sidndchen; but although he must be assumed to have supervised Boulez’ 
interpretation, the actual duration was 2 minutes! The musical substance of the whole 
work is thin and primitive, but not negligible. 

By far the most important first performance was by far the shortest—that of Stra- 
vinsky’s recent Epitaphium “for the tombstone of Prince Max Egon zu Fiirstenberg”’, 
given by members of the Siidwestfunk Orchestra at the beginning of a Webern chamber 
concert. An impressive and masterly piece (which, meanwhile, has been heard in the 
Third Programme too). Flute and clarinet alternate with a harp in a seven bars’ texture 
containing eight rotations of its tone-row. The originality of the form is characteristic: 
according to the new, ‘‘advanced”’ conservatism, an aphoristic structure without pointil- 
lism is an impossibility. Not for Stravinsky. The duration of the piece is eighteen 
seconds. 
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Dartington 
SUMMER SCHOOL, 1959 


PERHAPS the most encouraging aspect of the 1959 Summer School was the increased 
professionalism—a gradual filling in of the gap, so much more obvious in previous years, 
between holiday-maker and teaching staff. Admittedly this was largely due to the pres- 
ence of the New Music Ensemble which brought a number of composers in its wake— 
and also to Luigi Nono: so that there is still room for improvement in other directions. 
Vlado Perlemuter’s master class, for instance, was half filled by his own pupils—while the 
auditions held by Professor Husler must have given him a nightmarish view of the state 
of singing in this country, and a renewed sympathy for the amateur music festival 
adjudicator. 

Why is it that so few advanced students can be found to benefit from this kind of 
instruction? Why are the Music Colleges so entirely lacking in enthusiasm that even the 
offer of bursaries fails to rouse their interest? Is it a fear of insulting their own staff 
through urging students to accept a few weeks’ external coaching? Are they afraid of 
fresh air in their lungs and new sounds in their ears? Or are they just so smug as to be 
genuinely uninterested ? 

Luigi Nono’s class contained a reasonable proportion of real composers, and the rest 
were all the better for not being typical Darmstadt hangers-on. The ten excellent lectures 
covered some aspects of present day vocal writing with special reference to Webern, 
Schénberg, Dallapiccola, Boulez, Stockhausen and Nono himself. When a subject is 
discussed with such clarity and direction, personal prejudices can easily be seen for what 
they are and, as such, disregarded. The question remains, however, whether an approach 
which includes hostile analysis might not be harmful in the teaching of composition— 
unless the students involved have reached a sufficiently sure stage in their development to 
bear in mind the possibility of selection. 

The New Music Ensemble, organized and directed by John Carewe, rehearsed long 
hours enthusiastically and uncomplainingly despite the prospect of considerable financial 
loss for most of the instrumentalists. With the exception of Le Marteau sans Maitre, for 
which rehearsals began six months previously, each performance took place after five days 
work—and the fact that the results were a lot more than just passable reflects great credit 
on all concerned. Thus even the more complex scores can no longer be said to present 
insurmountable difficulties, providing the players have an ail-round technical control 
of their instruments and are able to react with an open mind. 

The success of this festival-within-a-festival is obvious from the way in which the 
intentions have grown in size and ambition since its inauguration three years ago. Added 
to which there is the advantage of hearing and performing recent works (including an 
impressive list of first performances) under relatively normal conditions—as opposed to the 
atmosphere created by the concerts of the various New Music promoting bodies in London 
and elsewhere. 

Paradoxically, what is possibly the unique opportunity that a course of this kind has 
to offer—namely, extra-curriculum conversation—can only take place in the early hours 
of the morning—since the organized timetable must (for the present) inevitably be 
tightly filled, to satisfy the demands of the listening public. Which fact, amongst others, 
led Hans Keller to arrange an official daily discussion of compositional problems. On 
eight afternoons a small group of composers—plus an audience who might listen but not 
interrupt—talked around (though not always within) the following subjects :—Pre- 
composition; Purity and Consistency of Style; Audibility; Rhythm; Form; Contempo- 
raneity; Writing for, against and beyond the Instruments; and Teaching of Composition. 
But it was only in conversations arising out of the discussion that real uninhibited opinions 
were expressed, so that one is forced to the conclusion that conversational talk is impossible 
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on even a semi-public basis. In spite of this, or perhaps for this very reason, the venture 
was extraordinarily successful—forcing composers to find common ground and freeing 
them from a certain reluctance to admit their problems to each other. That the idea did 
succeed was undoubtedly due entirely to its originator, who time and again rescued the 
argument from a cul-de-sac and by tactful manoeuvring kept it along profitable lines. 

Finally, a short, and in part sad survey of the concerts, at which the home-grown 
artists—notably Pears and Britten, George Malcolm, Julian Bream—gave memorable 
performances of real musical quality; while, by and large, the internationally famous 
names caused only disappointment, irritation and absence among the audience. The 
shock was most severe in the case of two oft-proclaimed string quartets (the Vegh and the 
Viach) mitigated to some extent by the local Dartington quartet, whose playing of 
Mendelssohn's op. 13 and the Functional Analysis of the Haydn Lark was wholly admirable 
and enjoyable. 

The Morley quartet, another young and recently formed group, which is at present 
concentrating on contemporary works, gave an excellent account of Alexander Goehr’s 
complex op. 5, and their playing of the Schénberg Trio—while as yet too much in awe of 
the music to be really musical—showed that, given time in which to assimilate and 
understand, they should prove ideally suited to music of this kind. 

The choral concerts at the end of each week provide conductors with the challenge of 
an ad hoc choir and approximately ten hours rehearsal. It is not surprising that results 
vary quite considerably: and that when there is the additional hazard of an amateur 
orchestra, nothing remains but the necessity for a clear down beat and an enthusiasm 
which transcends despair. However, no excuses were needed for Colin Davis’ performance 
of the Mozart Requiem. 

The first hearing of A Boy was Born (in the 1958 version with organ accompaniment) 
hardly comes under the same heading, since it employed a small choir of selected voices 
and was conducted by the composer. A makeshift performance of the miniature Mass 
(piano duet and only four voices) in no way blurred the impression of this small-scale 
masterpiece. It is a tragedy that owing to the apparent conservatism of Britten’s musical 
idiom, his genius is without meaning to so many of the present generation. S. B. 


ADDENDUM 


In my notice of the 1958-59 Season of Hallé Concerts I omitted to mention the first 
performance of a work by a young composer. This was a piano Concerto by John Joubert, 
performed by Iso Elinson under George Weldon. I did not hear the work; but the 
impression it left in Manchester was one of exceptional originality and promise. Mr. 
Joubert is a young man in the Music Department of Hull University. It is because the 
work of provincial composers so rarely gets the notice it should and this work created such 
a good impression on people whose reactions I respect, that I publish this note as a pendant 
to my review of the Season. J.B. 


Correspondence 


Londoa, N.W.3. 
1st January, 1960. 
To the Editor of Tae Music Review. 

BRUCKNER AND SCHONBERG 


S1r,—I slipped in the last issue’s New in Review: Schénberg can hardly have known Bruckner’s 
Ninth at the time of composing Verkldrte Nacht. Nevertheless, Bruckner’s influence on Sch6n- 


berg remains an important and totally neglected fact. 


Yours faithfully, 
Hans KELLER. 
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Orpington, 
Kent. 
December, 1959. 


To the_Editor of Tar Music Review. 


VERDI 


S1r,—May I say that I welcome Mr. Klein’s article? The more these questions are aired, the 
more likely we are to arrive, in the end, at the truth. 

No one can regret more than I do that I gave further currency to Alpino’s forgeries in the 
Verdi article in Grove. The forthcoming supplementary volume will include corrections to my 
article, some of them already published in The Musical Times of December, 1955. Unfortunately, 
it is to be feared that few people will bother to read the corrections to this or any other article in 
Grove. 

The trouble is that one lifetime is too short to permit the thorough investigation of all the 
roblems of Verdian biography, the complications of which are only comparable to those of 
agnerian biography. Vast masses of material are still unpublished and accessible only with the 
greatest difficulty, if at all. One has to be thankful when one is able to clear up some part of the 
work that remains to be done. 

As the years have gone by my opinions on certain matters have changed—changed as the 
result of the discovery of new evidence. I hope I shall always be willing to modify my opinions 
in this way, and admit mistakes made in the past. I am not bent, as Luzio in his old age was, on 
defending Verdi at all costs from all possible charges. Mr. Klein mentions my investigation of the 
relations between Verdi and the sculptor Gemito, some years ago. I would not alter this now, 
and it still seems to me that the story of these relations, in its small way, is very revealing of the 
mixture of great generosity and insensitivity, even brutality, in Verdi’s nature. The full story 
of his relations with Mariani, which has never yet been told, is really horrifying; it is also very 
revealing indeed; in fact, it perhaps provides the psychological key to those strange contrasts of 
character existing side by side in this great man. The more I learn of Verdi the more he appears 
to me as a figure of Michelangeloesque terribilita. I would not reject out of hand the possibility 
that he could have behaved unjustly towards Catalani. Only I find the evidence so far produced 
is unconvincing. Verdi's obsession with the idea of the harmful influence of Wagner on the 
younger Italian composers is beyond dispute. Mr. Klein makes a good point in asking which of 
the younger Italian composers he meant. I wish I could answer that question with any certainty. 
What we want is more documentary evidence about Verdi's relations with these composers. 
Perhaps we shall find it in the huge work in three or four volumes by Franco Abbiati, long 
overdue but to be published shortly, based on, among other things, the 1,500 Verdi letters in 
Ricordi’s archives. Speriamo! 

With the best will in the world I find it impossible to accept Mr. Klein's new explanation of 
the “‘reconciliation’’ between Verdi and Catalani in February, 1892: “Verdi received Catalani 
with such cordiality because he was extremely grateful to him for voting for his nominee, Edoardo 
Mascheroni, whom he was determined should be appointed conductor at La Scala, in view of the 
approaching premiére of Falstaff’. 1 possess copies of Verdi's correspondence with Boito about 
this, given me this year by Piero Nardi, Boito’s incomparable biographer. The material of the 
draft in the Copialetiere (pp. 368-69) was actually divided between two different letters. For 
the sake of brevity I quote here only those passages which refer to Mascheroni. Verdi did not 
initiate these discussions; Boito asked his opinion on the insistence of the Mayor of Milan, Gaetano 
Negri. Nor was Verdi “‘determined’’ that Mascheroni should be appointed. He put forward 
his own ideas with much diffidence. On 26th April, 1891, he wrote: ‘‘I couldn't be much use to 
you in the nomination of a conductor at La Scala. Since I seldom go to the theatre I don’t know 
the best conductors—neither the two Mancinellis, nor Mascheroni’. He promised to write at 
greater length the next day, and did so: “As I wrote to you yesterday, not knowing the best 
conductors I cannct talk about them. Those with the highest reputations are the two Mancinellis 
and Mascheroni. Mascheroni, they tell me, possesses among other qualities that of being a hard 
worker (something indispensable at La Scala), a conscientious man, without sympathies and, 
better still, without antipathies”. After more general consideration of the needs of La Scala (as 
in the draft in the Copialettere) he ends: ‘‘Don’t attach much importance to what I have said, 
because I've said it to you in private’. Boito then asked permission to quote this letter to the 
other members of the Commission (Carteggi verdiani, II, p. 155). Verdi replied on 1st May: 
“*There’s no harm in reading those four lines of mine to the Commission, premissing however always 
that I know these conductors only as persons and by reputation, and hence I don’t intend to pass 
judgment. I repeat again that, Luigi Mancinelli being unavailable, the best of the others, 
especially for La Scala, is Mascheroni’’. 

There was no “intrigue’”’ with Boito. Bazzini was not “artfully won over” by a meeting with 
Verdi at Milan, because Verdi did not go to Milan. Boito was not “‘terrified’’ lest he should be 
outvoted, and cannot have thought that Verdi wanted Mascheroni “‘at all costs’’. 

We shall have to agree to differ about Catalani’'s letters to Depanis. I find in them no 
“violent outbursts against Verdi’’. I do find bitter remarks about the apparent favour shown 
to Puccini, and about the reported recommendation of Franchetti. We need, however, much 
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more information than is at present available before we can reach any conclusion about Verdi's 
real attitude to either of these composers. Nothing is simple. In one of the letters to Boito 
Verdi, while still hoping for good music from him, refers to Franchetti’s ‘“‘coarse and swollen” 
manner. 

Yes, I can sympathize with the unhappy Catalani. I am very fond of La Wally, all the more 
lyrical part of which appeals to me far more than anything ever written by Puccini. But that is 
not the point. We are trying to discover the truth about the relations of Verdi and Catalani. 

Is there room for a few more comments ? 

The forged letters to Montebruno and Magnasco? They puzzled me. Mr. Klein would have 
rejected them at once. But one does not so easily assume that documents published in a reputable 
paper like the Corriere della Sera are not authentic. I did not find them obvious forgeries; they 
seem to me very clever imitations of Giuseppina’s style (which could at times be sentimental). 
And they were accepted as authentic by both Luzio and Gatti (who quotes a few sentences from 
them in the rev version of his biography, p. 790). Another distinguished Verdi scholar, 
‘sino Roncaglia, wrote to me in a private letter: ‘Lei ha proprio le prove sicure che le lettere a 
Don Montebruno siano apocrife? Leggendole si ha l'impressione che lo stile sia proprio il suo. 
Se si tratta di falsificazioni, chi ne é il responsabile? Certo il falso é stato fatto con una sapienza 
diabolica!"’ Roncaglia has since accepted my arguments that the letters are forgeries. Other 
people have remarked to me about the “‘illogicality’’ of Alpino on the one hand enhancing Verdi's 
prestige by manufacturing these letters and on the other hand blackening his reputation by in- 
venting those from Verdi to Perosio hostile to Catalani. My reply has always been that one would 
have to know much more about Alpino than we do, to be certain of his motives. In my opinion 
he was a forger in a general line of business—a catholic forger, and not exclusively a Catholic one. 
I believe that if his other work were carefully examined he would be found to have invented many 
other things, about other historical, literary and musical figures. 

The evidence ‘‘from other sources’’ that Verdi died a good Catholic? It is mostly collected 
by Don Botti. In Verdi e la Religione are many untenable theories and arguments (most of them 
based on Alpino’s writings!) but also things that have to be taken into serious consideration. 
Here, and in Don Botti’s Verdi: ¢ l'Ospedale di Villanova d’Arda (Parma, 1952), is evidence that 
the composer in his old age was seen on his knees in prayer in the parish church of Cortemaggiore 
and, towards the end, in the church of San Francesco di Paola at Milan. Monsignor Alberto 
Costa, Bishop of Lecce, as a young priest celebrated Mass in the Oratorio of Villa Verdi at Sant’ 
Agata during the four months, July-October, 1897. Verdi never failed to attend. These things 
could be interpreted in the terms of that part of Boito’s well-known and very beautiful letter 
which Mr. Klein does not quote: “Il a donné l’exemple de la foi chrétienne par ]’émouvante 
beauté de ses oeuvres religieuses, par l'observance des rites (tu dois te souvenir de sa belle téte 
baissée dans la chappelle de Sant’ Agata), par son illustre hommage 4 Manzoni, par l’ordonnance 
de ses funérailles, trouvée dans son testament: un prete, un cero, una croce. II] savait que la 
Foi est le soutien des coeurs. Aux travailleurs des champs, aux affligés qui l’entouraient, il 
s'offrait lui-cméme comme exemple, sans ostention, humblement, sévérement, pour étre utile a 
leurs consciences’’. Verdi was merely setting an example, according to this. In my experience 
almost everyone interprets the evidence in accordance with his own beliefs, or lack of belief. It 
is possible that Boito did so too. And it is notable that Bellaigue, to whom the letter was 
addressed, did not accept Boito’s findings unquestioningly. After the passage ending “rien ne 
serait plus contraire a la vérité’’, which Mr. Klein quotes, Bellaigue adds: ‘Qui sait? Et con- 
naissons-nous cette vérité tout enti¢re? Ou plutét qui pourrait affirmer que lui-méme, ne fat-ce 
qu’au dernier moment, il n'a pas connu, dans un éclair au moins, |’éternelle, l'intégrale vérité ?”’ 

I am not myself a believer. 

Boito’s letter is misused in the most amazing way by Luzio (Carteggi, II, p. 57) and Don 
Botti, to “prove”’ the very opposite of what he meant. Luzio says that Verdi's end was that of 
a good Catholic. Even Gatti seems to suggest it, in a series of rhetorical questions: ‘‘Non sarebbe 
stato un buon cristiano cattolico, lui, che. . .”". But much of Gatti’s information is drawn from 
Alpino’s writings. 

There is plenty to argue about here. I cannot agree that the problem of Verdi's religious 
beliefs was “solved unanswerably already in 1910"'. It did not seem so to Bellaigue, Gatti, 
Luzio, Roncaglia, Don Botti or the Carrara-Verdi family. 

The cry of all those in search only of the truth must be: “Give us more documents”. 

Yours faithfully, 


FRANK WALKER. 


REVIEWERS 


J: B. — Joun Boulton 
.B. — Susan BrRapsHaw 
G. N.S. — Eprror 
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PETER GRIMES 


Peter Grimes. . » PETER PEARS 
CLAIRE WATSON 
Capt.Balstrode . . . . . JAMES PEASE 
Swallow. . . . -OWEN BRANNIGAN 


with supporting cast and 


The Covent Garden Chorus and Orchestra 
conducted by 


Ellen Orford . 


BENJAMIN BRITTEN 


* This is truly a wonderful set from every 
point of view, conveyirg the drama and 
atmosphere of the original work and 
clarifying its detail and texture to a de- 
gree not always achieved in the opera 
house. Evidently the “spr 

has been felt as an inspiration by the 
whole company.’ (The Gramophone) 


*Let me say at once that the set repre- 
sentsa major triumph for Decca’s 
engineers. I have not experienced stereo 
recording of this quality before, and 
can scarcely imagine that it could be 
bettered.’ (Gramophone Record Review) 


@ LXT 


“The Decca recording of Britten's Peter 
Grimes is a major service to British 
music...We owe much to the record- 
ing engineers ... the major asset of the 
recording is Peter Pears’s Grimes. 
... This is one of the classic interpreta- 
tions of our time, and the crowning 
achievement of a recording that deserves 
our most heartfelt thanks.’ 

(The New Statesman) 


* Peter Grimes is one of the masterpieces 
of our century. To have it so worthily 
performed with the composer (conduct- 
ing the work for the first time) inspiring 
his singers and the Covent Garden chorus 
and orchestra, and so worthily recorded 
in stereo up to the company's superia- 
tive best, places us gratefully in Decca’s 
debt.” (Datly Telegraph) 
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